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CHAPTER I. 


BOARDERS, 

«Oh, Carrie, it isn’t really true?” May Thorn- 
ton asked, raising her blue eyes with a perplexed 
expression to her sister’s face. “Is there nothing 
else possible ?” 

«TI am afraid not, May. Mother and I have 
talked it all over until I, at least, have become al- 
most daft; and you know as well as I, that the 
all-important subject has been discussed between 

and me as many times as—” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted May, impatiently. 
«But really, if you and I opened a school, it would 
be better than this.” 

“If we were sure we could procure scholars 
enough to pay us well. But you know the num- 
ber of schools in Asheville, and the low price of 
tuition; and of French and music scholars, who, 
of course, would pay best, I suppose we would 
scarcely have five. No”—after a pause—“I don’t 
think a school will do.” 

“I’m afraid not, indeed,” said May dejectedly. 
“You speak but too truly, and we couldn’t take in 
sewing if we could get it, for I put such big 
stitches on the wrong side, I’m sure no one would 
wear a dress I made, though I must say I think 
the outside effect, and the style of my dresses, 
much better than Mary Robertson’s, who takes 
tiny stitches on both sides. Still, as seamstresses, 
I fear we would be failures, for I never could fit 
anybody decently, and you, unfortunately, are not 
much better. Well, what else is there? My 
MS., alas! as soon as written and forwarded to 
publishers with all the buoyant hopes of a young 
and ardent authoress, are respectfully declined, ‘as 
we have so many already on hand!’ And now 
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there is nothing, absolutely nothing, for us to do, 
but to take boarders! Positively, Carrie, I think 
it degrading,” and the poor girl covered her face 
with her small, white hands, while hot, angry 
tears rose unbidden to her eyes. 

“Oh, no, May dear, not degrading. You 
must not say that. No honest work, be it ever so 
hard, or ever so distasteful, can be degrading to a 
true lady or gentleman. And after all, this may 
not be as dreadful as we think. Mother believes, 
and so do I, if we can get along by taking board- 
ers this summer, and can manage to live on what 
we save during the winter, that next year things 
will go on right again. Poor child! I know it 
will be harder for you than for me, and perhaps 
we could manage to send you away for a few 
months, if’—and the sweet face grew graver in 
its thoughtfulness. 

“ No, indeed,” said May decidedly, «I will not 
be sent away to leave you and poor mother to 
bear the burden and heat of the day. Here lam 
and here I intend to stay and bear the brunt of 
battle—no, not battles, but boarders—with you 
two devoted ones. It will not be delightful, but 
it can be borne, I suppose.” 

The bright, piquant face had a pleasanter ex- 
pression now, and withal a more determined one, 
as if she had made up her mind to do her duty, 
and expected virtue to bring its own reward. 

The two girls were sitting in the parlor of the 
house, which since the last year of our civil war 
had been their home, and outside the evening sun 
was just sinking behind the mountains in a soft 
radiance of blue, of gold, and rosy clouds. May 
had risen, and from the open window was gazing 
at the departing glories of this beautiful June 
day; but she was silent only a moment. 

“Come, Carrie, get your hat—I have mine 
here—and if we rush, I think we'll have time to 
go to the river and back before dark. A walk 
will do us good. I feel as if I must breathe more 
freely this pure, sweet air.” 
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A moment after, the two sisters were quickly 
walking over Patton Avenue towards the French 
Broad, that lovely mountain river in our lovely 
mountain land. Carrie was taller than May— 
more stylish, most people would say—but few, I 
think, could have passed the two girls without 
noting their attractions and the marked contrast 
they presented in appearance. May in all the 
fresh young grace of her blonde beauty, Carrie 
faultless in brunette style and the maturer dignity 
of her twenty-one years. 

“ Boarders,” said May, as they walked rapidly 
along. “Yes, boarders, boarders, boarders! 
Don’t speak, Cad—don’t interrupt me. I am try- 
ing to familiarize myself with the idea. The 
Asheville paper will doubtless appear with a puff 
—‘ We call the attention of our readers and of the 
public in general to the advertisement of Mrs. 
Thornton’s Private Boarding House! We can 
testify most fully to the merits of this most estima- 
ble lady, who will furnish persons during the sum- 
mer with cheap and delightful board. Rooms 
large and airy, table loaded with all the delicacies 
of the season, servants polite and efficient, 
daughters handsome, obliging and entertaining, 
etc., etc., etc.’ Really though,” with a look of 


horror, “ mother will not advertise ?” 

« Of course not, you goosie,” replied Carrie with 
a laugh at her sister’s face; “it is easy enough, 
now-a-days, to get boarders in Asheville without 


advertising. Indeed, we have had one applica- 
tion already!” 

«¢ Dew tell,’” exclaimed May with a look of 
lively interest. «And who is coming, and when, 
and what rooms are they to have, and will we 
have ice-cream for dinner every day, and cake al- 
ways in the house ? Oh, how charming it will be! ” 
with a look of rapt happiness. Then changing tone 
and manner, “ But really, Cad, who has applied ?” 

“A Mr. and Mrs. Smith, from Galveston, with a 
nurse, and ”—here Carrie paused—*“eight chil- 
dren !” 

May looked at her aghast. 

“Eight? Did I hear you aright? Eight, only 
eight? Is it nota mistake? Are there not eigh- 
teen blessed cherubs to wear out our carpets with 
their gently pattering feet, to drop crumbs over 
chairs, tables and floor, to pull things to pieces 
with their pliant little fingers, to make soft melo- 
dies on the piano, to laugh and sing, to jump, run, 
play, turn somersets, slide down banisters — to 
make life one long, happy holiday, with not hours 
enough in each golden day! Only eight, Cad? 
Say eighteen, do!” 

“Well, if you prefer it, I can say eighteen,” 
answered Carrie gravely, “but dear, don’t set 
your heart on the eighteen, or even eight blessed 
olive-branches, the very prospect of whose advent 
makes you so eloquent. I fear you will be disap- 
pointed, for mother thinks she will not take Mr. 
and Mrs, Smith and family.” 





* Does she? What a relief,” said May, natun 
ally now. “Do you know, Carrie, I think if there 
are to be children in the house, I don’t see how I 
will survive the summer, If they were one’s 
it would be so different. Then, it would be 
enough to correct them, and to keep them in order. 
but, of course, we couldn’t attempt to control the 
children of another person, especially the childrey 
of one’s boarder.” 

“TI quite agree with you, and so does mother 
and if possible we are not to take children, Young 
married people, old married people, young 
young women, old bachelors or old maids, will al] 
alike be welcome,” 

“Yes, old maids especially—to pull everybody 
and everything to shreds, to snap and snarl and 
put one in a bad humor, to hate the world in gen- 
eral and pretty girls and their innocent flirtations 
in particular, to peer round corners and behing 
doors, to be always in the parlor, and—” 

“Oh May, silence I prithee! We will have, 
portion of the parlor alcoved off, or if you prefer 
it, a corner of the porch canvased in, where 
girls and their cavaliers can enjoy their innocent 
flirtations, and therein shall old maids have * posi- 
tively no admittance.’ There you and Charlie 
can talk to your heart’s content, and—” 

« Oh, Carrie, how mean!” interrupted Maywith 
heightened color. ‘ Do you suppose I was think. 
ing of myself or of Charlie ?” 

“I do most certainly suppose so—” 

«Cad ” » interrupting hastily, in a mog 
doleful tone—“am I to give up my own room?” 

“No, dear, but I must share it with you,» 
that mine can be put at the disposal of our—suppose 
I say, guests? It sounds better than boarders, a 
any rate.” 

“Yes, it does. Guests who repay us with pecu- 
niary advantages for the many comforts, pleasures, 
etc., we enable them toenjoy. But another thing 
about the rooms. The single chamber over the 
front hall—is that to go too ?” 

Carrie flushed a very little, as she answered 
slowly : 

“I think not; at least mother judges it bestts 
keep that, in case any of our cousins”—she het 
tated over the word—“should come to us fora 
month or so this summer.” 

“ Then you and mother expect him,” said May, 
gleefully—* expect him, without any positive infor 
mation on the subject. That I can tell from your 
manner. Oh me, what larks we will have th 
next two or three months; boarders—excuse me, 
guests—cousins, rides, drives, walks, talks, lowe 
making in the broiling sun-light, and in the del 
cious moon-light, and unless I’m very much mis 
taken, you and a certain person, who shall & 
nameless, will require alcoved corners and ci 
vased porches to hide you from old fnaids’ prying 
eyes, much more than Charlie Lowe and L What 
say you, sister mine ?” 
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“Not much!” answered Carrie gravely, “save 
that you are jumping to conclusions, and allowing 

r imagination to run away with you. It is by 
no means certain that Frank will come up this 
year. Mother has heard nothing decided about 
it; and even if he should come, it is just as un- 
likely as possible that we will need, or wish for, 
such corners or hiding-places as you refer to. It 
seems to me as he has put off coming for the past 
few years—first with one paltry excuse, and then 
with another—he had much better not come at all; 
and, indeed, for my part, I almost hope he will 
stay where he is.” 

She spoke as if to herself now, and a shadow for 
a moment spread itself over the deep brown eyes. 

«J don’t think you look at it aright,” said May, 
earnestly, “and certainly the whole thing does not 
strike me as it does you. ‘Firstly, I should make 
mother insist upon his coming this summer or not 
at all; and once here, I should use every art or de- 
vice to win his love, and, of course, you can do 
that without art or device, you with your beauty, 
and that regal way which belongs to you and to 
noone else. ‘Then—don’t interrupt me, please, I 
must say my say—if I were interested in him, 
really cared for him you know, I would marry 
him, and live in-the ease and luxury he can so 
easily make yours, with the bestowal of his heart 
and hand. How delightful it would be! 
would spend your summers here, and your winters 
in New Orleans, where I would most gladly often 
honor you with my presence. Really, Carrie, I 
wish you could see the affair as Ido! And I 
wish, oh! how I wish that I—poor, insignificant 
May Thornton—could be the heroine of so inter- 
esting a romance !” 

She paused and sighed. 

“How absurd you are, May; you make me 
smile in spite of the present rather low state of 
my feelings. And still it would probably be better 
for me if I cou/d see things as you do. To me it 
is all a muddle, and I find it hard to see the clear 
path of duty, along which to steer my course.” 

“Duty! Oh, pshaw! Let love guide you.” 

“Romantic, but impractical, for as yet, at any 
rate, love has nothing to do with it. My promise 
to my dear father is, of course, most binding, and 
I shall sincerely try to care for Frank—if I ever 
have the opportunity,” she added, a slight touch 
of bitterness in her tone. “But there, I don’t 
intend to talk of it again, nor, if I can help myself, 
to think of it. ‘ Sufficient unto the day ’— and in 
the meantime, let us to other matters. Guess, 
May, what pleasure is in store for you after our— 
guests—have been with us awhile, always provid- 
ing we fill our rooms and can manage to live as 
economically and still as plentifully as I hope. 
Guess, what is it?” 

“I never guessed anything correctly in my life, 
but I will make a laudable effort on this occasion. 
Let me see. A trip to Cresar’s Head ?” 


You. 





“ No.” 

. “To the Warm Springs, then?” 

“ No, again.” 

“ A horse and phaeton for the summer months ?” 

“The idea! You must think we propose feed- 
ing our guests on corn-bread,and water, and spend- 
ing their money on our own pleasure.” 

“ Well, did you not say it was to be a pleasure ?” 

“Yes, but not so expensive a one as that.” 

«“ Well, as I said before, I never guessed any- 
thing correctly. Give me but one gentle hint.” 

“Twill. B. Altman & Co., New York.” 

A perplexed look for a second, then clapping 
her hands softly, she cried : ; 

“I know now, indeed; how charming, how 
perfectly delightful! A black silk! What I’ve 
been sighing for, for years! Oh, you dear, dear 
boarders, how I shall welcome you, as you bring 
me that long-coveted desire of my heart—a black 
silk!” 

By this time they had reached the river, and 
turning from the road to the right, they seated 
themselves on some large stones, and gazed at the 
swiftly-flowing water, the opposite bank with its 
lining of green bushes and trees, the hills rising 
beyond, and above them the sky in all its waning 
glory of bright colors: for the sun had set now, 
and sheeny rose and blue and golden tints were 
changing into soft greys and purples. They lin- 
gered awhile, until their reverie was broken by 
the sound of wheels on the bridge, just to their 
left; and a moment after a voice called out: 

“Star-gazing, young ladies, or evening medita- 
tions? I am loth to interrupt, but I want you 
both to allow me to drive you back to town. I 
am trying my new horses, and I am sure, Miss 
May, you will not be afraid to drive behind them.” 

“Not I, indeed,” said May, advancing rapidly 
to the road, where stood a light spring wagon, 
drawn by two handsome young horses, “and I 
warrant you Carrie fears them not, either. How 
beautiful they are, and how glad I am we are to 
drive home!” 

“Tam delighted that you admire them,” he 
said gratefully, noting the appreciation of the 
horses so plainly written on the fresh, young face, 
“and my only regret is, that we haven’t farther to 
go.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t regret that, Dr. Lowe,” said 
Carrie, as he helped her in, “ for it is getting late 
now, and mother will wonder what has become of 
her runaway daughters.” 

A few hours later, as Carrie was standing before 
her glass, brushing out her long, dark hair before 
going to bed, her mother came to her. 

“TI have not been able to tell you, Carrie, since 
—but while you were out, there was a letter—” 

Something in the mother’s tone startled the girl. 
She did not move quite at once: then she pushed 
back the heavy waves of hair from her temples, 
and turned slowly. 
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“A letter, mother? And ”—seeing it held to. 
wards her—*“ am I to read it?” 

« Of course, dear; it is meant as much for you 
as forme. But I am afraid it will disappoint you 
as it has me. I fancied Frank another sort of 
man. Here is his letter; and while you read it, 
I will pay May a little visit. I want to speak to 
her about some arrangement for to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Thornton kissed her daughter’s brow, and 
quietly left the room. Carrie held the letter one 
second, then with quick hands opened it. She 
read it once and then again, the color rising in the 
soft cheeks, and a sparkle coming and going in 
the dark eyes. Finally, she folded it carefully, 
put it back in its envelope, and laid it upon the 
table. Then she rose and walked to the window, 
pushing partly open the half-closed shutters, and 
looking out, but with eyes that took in nothing. 
The day had been warm enough, but there was an 
evening breeze, which cooled the girl’s flushed 
face, and played antics with the dark curls resting 
on her forehead. It seemed, too, to cool the heat 
of her spirit, and to calm her thoughts. After all, 
this was not everything in her life. She had 


other aims and objects and affections; and she 
could not really care for Frank, whom she had 
not seen or known for years. It was only her 
fancy that she was fond of him. And then the 
girl’s mind wandered off to other days—those last 
days of her father’s life, when the boy had 


watched with her beside that gate of death, the 
gradual opening of which the two in their inex- 
perience had hardly understood. Colonel Thorn- 
ton had been most kind to Frank’s father, for 
whom he had had the warmest personal affection, 
not merely because of his marriage with a younger 
sister of the Colonel’s, for whom Carrie was 
named; and it had seemed natural and fitting to 
the dying man that this orphan boy and girl 
should learn to lean on one another as he saw 
them at his bedside. Half boy as he was, Frank 
Lebrun had been eager to give his promise to 
marry the young girl, if, after having known each 
other in later,years, they should feel drawn to- 
gether. But when summer after summer passed, 
and he had not appeared to fulfill the conditions of 
the promise—or rather, to attempt to fulfill them— 
it seemed as if both girl and promise were forgot- 
ten. She in her inexperience had dreamed of 
him sometimes, as a girl will dream of her hero, 
picturing him noble and true and good—surely, a 
different Frank from that his letter portrayed. 
She did not need to open it again, to see this 
other picture ; she had it almost line for line, as it 
were, before her eyes, while she stood gazing 
blankly out into the moonlight. 


My Dear Aunt: [the letter said] I suppose 
you have been expecting to hear from me: and, in- 
deed, for some time I have intended to write. I 
have something important to say to you in my letter 
to-day, and I scarcely know how to express myself. 





The fact is, aunt, that I am engaged to be married, 
and I don’t know what you and Carrie may think 
of me. I feel sure that I am doing what is best, 
however, for both Carrie and myself: for I am con. 
fident I can be happy with no woman but Mig 
Wentworth. I feel that no other woman can ever 
fill my heart or life, can ever be to me what she is: 
and, feeling this, I am truly glad that Carrie, as she 
has not seen me for years, can scarcely have any 
more than a cousinly affection for, and interest in 
me. As my promise to my uncle was only condi. 
tional], and as the conditions have not been 

I consider that Carrie and I are both freed from the 
promise; and I trust she will before ong meet and 
marry some good man worthy of her. Give her 
my love, and tell her I hope we shall soon meet 
again—perhaps next summer. Miss Wentworth 
has not yet fixed the day for the consummation of 
our happiness, but I feel that she cannot put me off 
much longer, and I should be most happy if yoy 
and the girls could be present at the wedding, Of 
course you will receive cards. 

New Orleans is looking very beautiful just now, 
but it is beginning to be very warm. Miss Went. 
worth thinks of going to Saratoga ere long, and of 
course I will follow her. 

I suppose you are having your usual 
mountain weather, and cool breezes, which I quite 
envy you. You know I had thought of paying you 
a visit this summer, but just now it does not seem 
probable I shall be able to do so, 

My engagement is not yet publicly announced, 
so I beg you will not mention it outside the family, 
I hope I may soon receive your congratulations; 
and I am sure you would admire Miss Wentworth, 
could you see her. She is a great belle, and is said 
to have been engaged before; but I have the utmost 
confidence in her, and believe my love most worth- 
ily bestowed. 

Believe me, dear aunt. 

Yours affectionately, 
FRANK LEBRUN, 

“Ah, well, this page of her life was turned over 
now,” the girl was saying to herself, and she would 
look at it no more. With a little prayer for help, 
she moved from the window to meet her mother, 
who was just entering. 

«I have read Frank’s letter, mother dear, and 
it would be untrue to say that I am not hurt byit; 
for of course I am, somewhat. But it is a hut 
that a little time and my own efforts will cure; 9 
you must net worry your dear head or heart about 
me. If it certainly is a mortification to me tobe 
so coolly put aside, no one shall know that but you 
and me, mother mine, and we will soon forget it 
I am not going to cry my eyes out, or pine away, 
or grow thin and pale. I am going, instead, @ 
write Frank a polite letter of congratulation; and 
then I shall put him as completely out of my 
thoughts and life as I can, and flirt'with anybody 
who comes along to my heart’s content. AmT 
right, chére mamma?” 

“You are a brave, good girl, my child,” Mm 
Thornton answered, with shining eyes. 
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“And if intermingled with those tears of pride in 
her darling’s courage, which could carry it all off 
with a jest and a smile, there were a few of natu- 
ral regrets for the lost hope, Carrie was never to 
know of them. At one iime, Mrs. Thornton had 
been quite an heiress; but at the close of the war 
she found little left her but the house in Asheville, 
and a plantation at the South, which sometimes 

well, but often not at all. “The road of 
our life” had had many a rough day’s journey for 
her since she lost her strong arm to lean on; and 
she would fain have seen the way smooth for her 


children’s feet. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ BEAU-CATCHER.” 

Mrs. Thornton’s house was most prettily situated 
in the little town of Asheville, and the house itself 
was roomy and comfortable—built, however, as 
all the houses of the little town are built, more 
with thought for the summer months than with an 
eye to winter, or the comforts necessary then. In 
spite of its being in the “sunny South,” snow and 
ice are plentiful for months in the town, and the 
winds are often high and disagreeable; though 
few can find fault with a summer climate where 
the thermometer rarely goes above 86, and where 
on the mountain tops there is always a breeze, 
and in the valleys shade and a pleasant freshness 
in the air. 

Mrs. Thornton’s home was within easy access 
of the principal points of interest belonging to 
the little town—the post-office, hotels, churches, 
court-house and stores—and withal far enough re- 
moved from the noise and dust of the busy part 
of the place, to make those persons coming to the 
mountains for rest and forgetfulness of city sounds 
and sights, feel they had indeed reached a very 
haven of peace and quiet. No wonder, then, as 
soon as it became known that Mrs. Thornton 
would open her rooms to summer visitors, she had 
applications for board from more persons than she 
could accommodate, and very soon the rooms were 
all filled, save the single room over the hall, once 
held in reserve for “Frank.” The view from 
Mrs. Thornton’s was one to delight the eyes, the 
whole Pisgah range being stretched forth in all 
the beauty of its seft changing hues, from the 
dark blue of the “ Blue Ridge,” to the hazy purple, 
and oftentimes pink, thrown over mountains and 
valleys by the freaks of sun and sky and clouds. 
Immediately in front of the house a lawn sloped 
gently down a slight hill to the street, from which 
it was separated by a pretty wire fence. A street 
itis called, its name conspicuously printed on a 

board and nailed fast to a tree at the corner; but 
infact Asheville can boast of but one street—its 

Main street, and often a very dirty, muddy, ugly 

street it is—the others so-called being but roads 

or lanes, The lawn was large enough and fortu- 


nately level enough to make a very nice natural 
croquet-ground, decidedly the best one in the vil- 
lage, and here often during the charming summer 
and fall afternoons, «The Asheville Croquet Club” 
would meet and have games of croquet, with the 
usual dmount of bad playing and pleasant flirta- 
tion. 

On this especial evening, however, the rendez- 
vous was at a neighbor’s; and when the sisters, 
escorted by Mr. Middleton (who with his mother 
had taken up his summer quarters at Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s), reached the croquet ground, they found the 
rest of the party assembled; and after pleasant 
greetings, the game began. Carrie did not play, 
as it was a match game, and the players on each 
side had been chosen by lot. She was glad she 
had not been among the number chosen, for she 
much preferred sitting on one of the rustic 
benches, placed on the ground for the convenience 
of lookers-on, and watching the game, or wander- 
ing at will amongst the others, who, like herself, 
were not playing. She was interested, though, 
and so much so, that towards the last of the game 
she took a seat near the players, and was watch- 
ing them too intently.to notice a stranger, who 
leisurely sauntered up the walk, and advanced 
towards, Miss Robertson, who received him with a 
pleasant “ ¢ Better late than never.’” 

It was only when Mr. Middleton, who had been 
standing by her, uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, that Carrie perceived the addition to their 
party. 

“Who is it?” she asked, almost mechanically, 
her eyes and thoughts being indeed more on the 
game than on the stranger. 

« An old friend of mine. Will you excuse me 
a moment, that I may welcome him? and then, if 
I may, I should like to present him to you. Have 
I your permission ?” 

“Certainly; I will be glad to know him or any 
of your friends.” 

And with a smile of thanks, the young man was 
gone. When he returned in a few moments, and 
introduced “Miss Thornton, my friend Mr. 
Ross,” Carrie saw before her a rather tall, distin- 
guished looking man, certainly over thirty years 
of age, and with so refined an air that she thought 
if all Mr. Middleton’s friends had that same culti- 
vated style and manner, it spoke well for his taste. 
Mr. Ross did not seem inclined to talk much. He 
answered Carrie’s questions pleasantly enough, 
and made a few remarks of his own; but withal 
in such an absent manner, that almost before she 
knew it, Carrie found herself gayly chatting with 
Mr. Middleton, and altogether leaving his friend 
out of the conversation. Recollecting herself, re- 
proaching herself for her unintentional rudeness, 
and turning suddenly towards Mr. Ross, with 
some laughing remark to make amends, she be- 





came conscious of the fact that he was closely 
watching her and listening to her, without appear. 
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ing to do so; and his eyes met hers with so 
strange a glance, that she flushed deeply. Was it 
a glance of recognition? Hardly; for she was 
sure they had never met before. Could he have 
seen, or had he heard anything of her? That 
was equally impossible. Yet, what could it mean ? 
She had no time, though, for more thought on the 
subject just then; for a shout of triumph rose from 
the victorious side, and those who had been 
watching came forward to congratulate the win- 
ners, or condole with the losers, of the well-played 
game. 

Mr. Ross was in a few moments separated from 
Carrie, Miss Robertson taking him to introduce 
him more generally, as he was to go with them to 
“ Beau-Catcher,” and having only been in Ashe- 
ville a short time, he had as yet made few friends. 
But ever and anon, Carrie felt his eyes fixed on 
her with a strange persistence, which at first per- 
plexed, then annoyed her. Once, she determined 
to “ pay him back in his own coin,” as May would 
have said, and feeling his eyes on her, she turned 
and gazed into them with a careless but unflatter- 
ing glance —a glance, though, which gradually 
wavered and finally fell before his. The rich 
color dyed cheek, and brow and ear, and she 
turned away impatiently. What was there about 
the man to make her feel so uncomfortable? She 
would not look at him again, but in the mean time 
she saw no objection to asking Mr. Middleton a 
few questions. 

“Ts your friend from Charleston ?” 

“Ross? No; he has been there a great deal, 
and indeed I scarcely know where he has not 
been; but I think he calls New Orleans his home. 
He is a splendid fellow; rich as he can be, and 
liberal too.” 

“ How strange he should find his way up here 
to our mountains, if he has traveled so much.” 

“TI don’t think it strange. He wants a cool 
summer climate, beautiful scenery, and charming 
society—all of which he is sure to find here.” 

« Thank you for valuing us so highly, Mr. Mid- 
dleton. But are you sure your friend has never 
been here before ?” 

“I am quite sure; but if you doubt my asser- 
tion, I will call him to you, and let you hear the 
same from himself.” 

“No, indeed, please don’t. I should never 
think of doubting an assertion of yours. It is my 
curiosity, I suppose—that much-abused weakness 
of our sex—that has prompted me to ask so many 
questions. But I know I have your forgiveness,” 
and she looked up at him with a smile. 

“Yes, indeed, and much more. My very warm- 
est interest, and— 

“Oh, indeed, you must reserve such speeches 
for moonlight and Beau-Catcher! Ah, there is 
May! I must speak to her a moment, and will 





she may evade me all the evening. The shawl jg 













































you get my shawl, please, while I find her? She 
is such a Will-of-the-wisp, if I do not catch her now 









on the porch. Au revoir!” sa keg 
And she left him to join and caution May about . agt 
her wraps—that young lady being in such a state “ 
of delight because she had been on the winnij “ 
side, and so gay and happy, she could scarcely be cho 
considered responsible for words, or actions, or in why 
any way capable of taking care of herself! of t 
It had been decided that after the match.game yeat 
the club was to adjourn to “ Beau-Catcher,” forthe [in A 
setting of the sun, the rising of the moon, ang a hi 
“Oh! what material creatures we are,” cried’ Her 
May, “fora picnic supper!” ing 
A servant had been sent on ahead with the perh 
baskets, and now it was quite time, if they expected was 
to see the sunset from the mountain-top, that the hasti 
young people should be on their route upward, dians 
In pairs, or in groups of three or four, they started part 
—some loitering a little, but all managing to make and | 
the last steep climb together. most 
Beau-Catcher itself is one of a range of low seein 
mountains, immediately surrounding Asheville; were, 
and from its summit there is a most beautiful view the re 
of the town, the valley of the French Broad, and with 
range after range of mountains, extending far away misse 
to the west till peaks and jagged summits melp heavi 
gradually into blue ethereal sky. During the war low. 
the mountain had been used as a battery, com. the pc 
manding so perfectly as it did the town, and the under 
old redoubts were still quite distinct, though now trate { 
almost covered with grass. ulet n 
«Your mountain has a peculiar name, Miss hands 
Thornton,” said George Ross, as he threw himself uncon 
down on the grass beside her. a little 
They had been “blowing” for a few moments his ey: 
after toiling up the last steep acclivity, and each presse 
had dropped down just where he or she had finally could 
entered the level space at the summit. Mr, Row painfu’ 
had found himself near Carrie, and seemed well throug 
content. the str 
“Yes, indeed, very peculiar; and, I think, not nursed 
very attractive.” returne 
« Not to young ladies?” he asked, raising his nie mc 
eyebrows; “I imagined the object of their lives “In 
was to ‘catch’ as many ‘beaux’ as possible,” and to 
“You really imagined so!” said Carrie, with § your h 
well-assumed surprise. “Is that the ambitiond heroine 
your New Orleans young ladies ?” “Is 
«I know very little of New Orleans you @ ‘red, a 
ladies,” he said, quietly, “or, indeed, of youn But of 
ladies of any place.” anythin 
« Then why credit them with an ambition ya at him 
are by no means sure they possess ?” “But 
“If Iam to be so taken to task for my ide “Th 
words,” he said, with a smile, “I must be mae jj’ went tc 
careful in future. But will you not tell mg maken 
the origin of the name as applied to the mou Clouds, 
tain?” fect ?” 
“ There are several stories about it. 1 with He f 
could call them legends; but so modern andi ~ rest 
we 


romantic a name could scarcely be connected wilt 
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of any kind, in my opinion. Do you not 

with me?” 
@Certainly; but may I not hear the stories?” 
«One of them will be quite enough, and I shall 
choose the one I like best; but really I do not see 
why the story should be responsible for the name 
of the mountain. Well, once upon a time—long 
ago—a young and beautiful lady, who lived 
in Asheville when the place was scarce more than 
hamlet, selected this spot for her daily stroll. 
Here, one afternoon, when she was serenely rest- 
ing upon the moss-covered ground, dreaming, 
haps, sweet dreams of love and happiness, she 
was startled by the sound of a horse’s hoof. Rising 
hastily to her feet, with dim visions of warlike In- 
dians—for there were then many in this western 
part of the State—she suddenly confronted a young 
and handsome man riding a magnificent steed. A 
most dangerous one, too, for on so unexpectedly 
seeing a female figure rise from the ground as it 
were, with a slight noise and suppressed scream, 
the restive animal reared and plunged, and finally, 
with one last, angry effort to unseat his master, 
missed his footing, and horse and rider rolled 
heavily over the mountain-side to the depths be- 
low. With horror-stricken eyes and pale cheeks, 
the poor girl picked her way through bushes and 
underbrush, till she found herself beside his pros- 
trate form. ‘To bring water from a mountain riv- 
wet near by, to bathe the white face, to chafe the 
hands, and breathe kind, gentle words over the 


unconscious form, seemed all she could do; but in 


alittle while she had her reward. He opened 
his eyes, and after a few words exchanged, he ex- 
pressed the belief that with her assistance he 
could reach her father’s house. It was a long, 
painful, trying walk, and one which neither forgot 
through life. Once safely at her home, though, 
the stranger received every attention, was tenderly 
pursed back to life, and health, and strength, and 
returned to his home in the far South with a bon- 
nie mountain bride. Has my story pleased you ?” 

“Indeed it has. I pronounce it very pretty 
and touching. Do you think you could give up 
your home among the mouniains, as did your 
heroine, and follow the fortunes of a stranger ?” 

“I scarcely know, and think I shall never be 
tried, as probably it is my fate to be an old maid. 
But of one thing I am sure—I would do or dare 
anything for the man I loved.” And she looked 
at him with a flash in the dark eyes. 

“But if he proved unworthy of your love ?” 

“Then I would tear him from my heart, if life 
‘ went too,” she said proudly. “ But why do you 
make me speak so earnestly? Just look at those 
clouds, Have you ever seen anything more per- 
fect ?” 

He followed her gaze, but not before his eyes 
had rested on her with a look of honest admiration. 
The western sky was one blaze of glorious light, 
fading gradually though from the bright, golden 
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hues cast over it by the setting sun, to soft blues, 
and pinks, and greens, and fleecy whites. The 
mountains were grandly outlined against the sky, 
and the little town, tranquil amidst the many hills, 
seemed glorified in the beauty of the sunset light, 
which dying now softly away, gave place to a sil- 
very effulgence, as from the east the full moon 
rose to rule the night. To those -of the party 
who had never seen so beautiful a sight, it seemed 
a new revelation of the “heavens declaring the 
glory of God, and the firmanent showing his 
handiwork ;” while to those familiar with the 
scene, it seemed as radiantly fair as when first 
they saw it! 

A silence had fallen on them all, which was at 
length broken by murmured exclamations of pleas- 
ure and admiration. Gradually, the conversation 
became continued and general again, and then it 
was suggested (by a gentleman, of course,) that it 
must be almost time for that famous pic-nic supper, 
of which he had heard so much, and which he 
supposed was hidden from his longing eyes by the 
baskets. The suggestion was laughingly received 
and at once acted upon, several of the young 
married ladies taking edibles from the baskets 
and arranging them temptingly upon white table- 
cloths spread upon the ground. A very inviting 
repast it looked, and a very hungry party sat 
down, Turkish fashion, to partake of it. The air 
was cool, and the walk had given them all good 
appetites ; so the viands were thoroughly appreci- 
ated. Toasts were given and mirth prevailed. 
Mr. Ross made himself generally agreeable, telling 
anecdotes in a manner that kept everybody’s at- 
tention fixed, and doing all in his power to add to 
each one’s enjoyment of the occasion. After 
awhile music was proposed, and song after song 
rose and swelled aloud, and finally died out in the 
transparent air, echoing softly and sweetly and 
faintly away among the cliffs and hollows of the 
mountain. Carrie had a clear, full soprano, May 
a good alto, and Mr. Ross—as May afterward re- 
marked—a “heavenly tenor.” Others of the 
party, too, sang with taste and cultivation; so the 
music was indeed not to be despised. 

At length, the town clock struck the hour—the 
nine strokes being distinctly wafted to them—and 
it was pronounced time to take the homeward way. 

“« We keep primitive hours in Asheville, perhaps 
you think, Mr. Middleton,” said Carrie, as they 
started down the mountain. “But you know it 
takes us some time to get back to the town. We 
generally loiter awhile at the Spring, and again 
in bidding good-night; and then you know we 
must not lose our beauty-sleep.” 

“I am glad you do not keep city hours,” re- 
plied her companion, as he carefully helped her 
over the many stones and pitfalls of the narrow 
winding path, “else a country town will have lost 
one of its charms. But the spring. Where is it? 
I did not notice it as we ascended.” 
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“ Perhaps not; unless your attention had been 
called to it, you would probably have passed it un- 
observed. It is about half-way down the moun- 
tain, and we will undoubtedly stop and rest awhile 
there, as we invariably do in parties of this kind. 
It is the most delicious water, I think, in all this 
mountain country, except, indeed, the water of 
the famous Black Mountain Springs.” 

« Was it what we had at our picnic supper? I 
noticed how delightfully cool it was, and wondered 
then whence it came. I think I shall be very 
glad to have another draught.” 

“And I too. But there is a superstition con- 
nected with drinking the water from the spring, 
on moonlight nights. Have you ever heard it?” 

“No. Pray tell me what it is.” 

“It is very romantic, and consequently very 
nonsensical.” 

« Please don’t make use of the two words, as if 
you considered them synonymous. I have a great 
regard for romance, and as I have once this even- 
ing gratified your curiosity, will you not now grat- 
ify mine, and tell me the superstition ?” 

“It is believed that if a young woman gives to 
drink to a young man of the water of the spring, 
uttering as she gives it, fateful words, ever after 
their lives are drawn closer to each other, or from 
that time are made separate. Would you be will- 
ing to risk so mystic an oracle ?” 

“Indeed I would, and I beg you will test the 
superstition by giving me water to drink to-night. 
Will you, please? Of course, I don’t believe it can 
really in any way influence our lives; but if it does, 
I feel it can be but in one way—the one way that 
would add to my happiness.” 

And his voice grew lower and more earnest. 

“TI cannot promise you,” she said, “I do not 
believe in such foolish superstitions.” 

But why, as she spoke, should there come to 
her mind one other moonlight night, years ago, 
when she and Frank had stood together by the 
spring, and she, in a spirit of girlish fun and hap- 
piness, had given him some of the water? He 
had gone away the next day, she remembered, 
she had not seen him since, and now he was en- 
gaged tosome other woman. But she must forget 
all about him, and she would! 

“And what are the fateful words?” asked Mr. 
Middleton. 

“They are very simple and mean nothing, 
though they may sound oracular. The young lady 
fills both hands with the water, and the gentleman 
drinks a draught from them, while, with closed 
eyes, she utters the words: ‘ Drink and remember 
Beau-Catcher!’ The closed eyes are a most im- 
portant part of the charm, why or wherefore I 
cannot say.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Ross had joined May and 
Dr. Lowe, never dreaming that the latter a little 
impatiently considered him de ¢rop, and from the 
bottom of his ‘heart, wished he had joined any 





other couple of the company. In happy ing 
cence of such feelings on the part of Miss 
escort, Mr. Ross listened to her bright prattle 
amusement, and from her he, too, heard the 
stition of the Mystic Spring. When they reached 
that charmed spot, as Carrie predicted, a halt was 
called, and they all sat down on the ground to rest, 

“You see we are not afraid of taking colg ia 
our mountain climate,” said May to Mr, 
“now in your low country, who would dare brave 
the night air?” ont 

“Who, indeed? None, certainly, who did not 
wish for chills and fever. But really, do you neve 
take cold here, and is no one ever sick ?” 

“Fortunately for the doctors, yes. Ask Dy 
Lowe,” she said, with a wicked smile, “the pug, 
ber of his patients.” : 

She knew she was teasing the young man, wh 
had just begun the practice of medicine ; but what 
cared she? 

“T think I shall have one more added to m 
list,” he said, quickly and decidedly, “if you dy 
not wrap your shawl more closely round you: lg 
me do it,” and before she could prevent it, he had 
risen and drawn the light worsted wrap moreg 
curely over her shoulders, at the same time whip 
pering: “You naughty little woman! but I gif 
repay you!” 

“I think you have done so already,” she gp 
swered, ruefully, “ty leading a stranger to 
pose for a moment that we employ you, whe 
every one ought to know we always have Dy, 
Hardy.” 

And then, exchanging a smile, which certainly 
must betoken an understanding of some kind, he 
resumed his seat. 

When, after awhile, they all rose to go, May 
lingered—then turned, and spoke to Dr. Lowe, 
and then had a whispered colloquy with Mr. Ros, 
She had overheard some words between Came 
and Mr. Middleton, which led her to the belief 
that Carrie had promised to give that gentlemas 
some of the water, and she intended at all hazards 
to prevent such a catastrophe. 

« What is the use,” she thought, “of running 
so great a risk? Of course, I don’t believe inthe 
superstition any more than any other sensible per 
son; but I shall watch over Carrie, and she shal 
not lose Mr. Middleton through any charmed water, 
at any rate.” 

She had won Mr. Ross to her assistance, and 
they were waiting for Carrie’s next move, talking 
to one another in a rambling sort of way, and e& 
joying to the full the beauty of the moonlight 
night, and of all things around them. At length 
May’s quick ears caught Mr. Middleton's low 
words : 

« Now is the time, Miss Carrie; please try the 
spell. Everything is so still and lovely. now, thit 
I feel any spell at this hour can be but for one’ 
happiness.” 
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«The consequences be upon your own head, 
then,” she said with a low laugh. And then 
stovping, she filled both hands with the cool water, 
and raising them, turned towards him. But May 
was on the alert, and with Mr. Ross’ quiet and 
quick assistance, outwitted her sister. Gently 
touching Mr. Middleton’s arm, as he was almost 
in the act of drinking the cool drops, she ex- 
daimed in a low, frightened voice: 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton, just look there! Is not 
thata snake? Do look! It ismoving! There!” 

Carrie had not heard these low words, and had 
only felt for a second the light touch of a man’s lips 
upon her hands, as the water was taken, while 
with closed eyes she had uttered the words: 

«“ Drink, and remember Beau-catcher !” 

Long after she recalled the thrill that passed 
through her at that gentle touch; but then she 
scarcely noticed it, and only opened her eyes, to 
find Mr. Ross standing nearest to her, a curious 
smile on his face, and Mary and Mr. Middleton a 
step off, peering anxiously through the leaves for 
something. 

“I must have been mistaken,” said May ina 
relieved tone, “but oh, how frightened I was!” 
And with a shudder, she turned to Carrie. “I 
am so glad you did not see it, or even fancy it 
was there. I don’t know how you would have 
felt, with your horror of snakes. And, thank you, 
Mr. Middleton, for coming to my rescue,” witha 
sweet smile to that young man, who now looked 
decidedly crest-fallen. 

“But the water,” he said, “Oh, Miss Carrie, 
am I not to have it ?” 

“Not to-night,” said Carrie, lightly, “Some 
other time. I am so afraid of snakes that I do 
not care to stay another moment, where one is 
even suspected to be—so let’s hurry on,” and tak- 
ing Mr. Middleton’s arm, she started forward, but 
not before casting a flashing look upon Mr. Ross, 
and a glance of disapprobation upon May. That 
young person, though, smiled sweetly and mis- 
chievously in return, and serenely procceded on 
her way, happy in the consciousness of the perfect 
success of her manceuvre: 

Carrie understood it all now, and told herself 
she was angry with May and provoked beyond ex- 
pression with Mz. Ross, who had dared take what 
she chose to call such a liberty with her, a perfect 
stranger. She recalled his amused look, and the 
twinkle in his eye, and she felt vexed and angry. 
But young as she was, she had learned that self- 
control is one of the greatest blessings we can 
aspire to, in this life; and so bright and agreeable 
was she the rest of the way home, Mr. Middleton 
thought he had never known so charming a young 
lady, and almost forgot his disappointment about 
the water, in the pleasure-her sweet presence gave 


” 


When the sisters entered their room that night, 
Carrie said; 





“ Don’t light the lamp, May; this glorious moon 
gives light enough for our purposes. Is it not 
beautiful ?” 

And as she threw open the shutters, the moon- 
light flooded the room, peeping into each nook 
and corner, and casting deep shadows here and 
there. 

“See, May, I can read without any trouble,” 
Carrie continued, taking to the window a large, 
old-fashioned Testament she had had from her 
childhood, and reading aloud a few verses, in her 
grave, sweet, young voice. Then, after a long 
pause : 

“ May, don’t you think you were rather unkind 
to-night ?” 

May was prepared for this, 
pecting it. 

“Oh, not unkind, Carrie; only considerate for 
your welfare. Indeed, dear, what was the use of 
running the risk of that miserable Mystic Spring 
separating you and Mr. Middleton, and depriving 
me, perhaps, of a rich brother. Of course you 
will say the superstition is all bosh, and of course 
it is; but why not let it alone? Remember my 
experience with Tom Burton. He drank from 
my hands, and lo, at once he left me, and deliber- 
ately fell in love with another girl! No, Carrie, 
I was right. I did no harm, and Mr. Middleton 
was none the wiser. Come, confess, dearie, that 
I managed well, and Mr. Ross, too! He acted 
his part to perfection.” And a laugh rippled out 
at the recollection of the scene. 

Carrie could not resist joining in her mirth, but 
a moment after she said gravely : 

« But you need not have brought in a stranger.” 

“I could not help it, indeed, and he seemed so 
fully to enter into the fun of the thing! There, 
dear, don’t worry! Nothing can possibly come 
of it, and I think I behaved in a much-to-be-ad- 
mired manner.” 

«“ But you might have left out Mr. Ross. I can 
excuse all but that. Indeed, May, I think you 
are incorrigible.” 

“Yes, dear, I think so too,” and May’s reply was 
so meek and sleepy, that Carrie knew there was 
nothing more to be gained from her sister, for that 
night, at any rate. 

The next day there came a note to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton from George Ross, asking that he might be re- 
ceived as one of her boarders. She took the note 
to the library, where Carrie and May were sitting 
with their sewing. 

«What do you think about it, girls? You both 
say he is gentlemanly and agreeable, and you 
know there is the single room over the hall still 
vacant.” And she sighed softly. 

“ Oh, of course, take him, mother. He is just 
as nice as he can be, and it is so much easier to 
have gentlemen to provide for than ladies. I 
shouldn’t hesitate, were I in your place. Don’t 
you think as I do, Cad?” 


She had been ex- 
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Carrie had remained till then silent, but upon 
being appealed to by her sister she spoke decidedly: 
“« Yes, mother dear, I think you had much bet- 
ter let him come. That will fill the last vacant 
room, and we won’t be troubled with any more 
applications.” 
Carrie not for a moment dreamed how those 
* few words of hers influenced her future. But how 
little do we ever realize the often important influ- 
ence upon our lives, of our simplest words and 
actions. 
« Well, then, I will write at once, and he might 
as well come to-day. I hope we will like him.” 
“I know we will. I like him already; but,” 
with a frown, “I am afraid Mr. Middleton will 
stand a slim chance, if Mr. Ross chooses to be- 
come his rival.” 
“ Do hush, May! can you never be serious?” 
«Indeed I can, and I am most seriously serious 
at this present moment over this wretched flounce. 
Don’t you think I can put it on straight? It is 
such a nuisance to cut it bias; and besides, I know 
I'll never get it right.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY.” 
«“ Have you heard the good news?” cried May, 


. one morning, some weeks after, rushing into the 
library, seating herself on the low window sill, and 
fanning herself vigorously with her muslin-covered 


sundown. “It is almost too good to be true. 
Don’t you think so, sister mine ?” 

«How can I tell,” answered Carrie, with a 
smile, “ when I do not know what it is ?” 

At this early after-breakfast hour, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton and Carrie were generally closeted for awhile, 
discussing housekeeping plans and projects; but 
fortunately, to-day they had arranged things be- 
fore May appeared. However, if they had not, it 
is doubtful if that young person could or would 
have restrained herself until her mother and sister 
had finished their talk, so eager was she to tell her 
news. 

“But you soon shall know—I would let you 
guess, only I am crazy to tell. Why, it is nothing 
more nor less than a trip to Black Mountain! Isn’t 
that just glorious? Hush, don’t say a word yet. 
Let me tell you all I know, and then we can talk 
it over. In the first place, we are to start to- 
morrow, if the weather is good, and things can be 
prepared. That is almost the best part; for I do 
hate to wait for anything pleasant to happen, and 
of course if we try we can get ready in one day, 
as well as in three or four. Then Mr. Ross is go- 
ing to ask you to go on horseback with him, which 
of course you will do; and Charlie is to take me 
in a buggy. There are to be plenty of chaperons, 
so, mother, don’t worry about that. Several others 





are going in buggies and on horseback, and oh 

what do you think? Mrs. Middleton is going| 

Poor, dear, fat Mrs. Middleton! How funny she 

will look on horseback going up the mountain} 

How I do hope they’ll put her ona mule, though; 

she’ll look funnier than ever, and mules, you know, 
are the safest. Yes, she must ascend the Black 

muleback. 

“Oh! Cad, it was so amusing to hear Mr, Mid. 
dleton trying to persuade his mother not to 
He represented all the difficulties, all the d 
and discomforts to a person of her age—and size, 
he might have added, but filial respect forbade, 
and used his utmost endeavors to induce her to 
stay quietly here. But, of course, * Dear Arthupy 
words had no effect after she had once made up 
her mind to go. I think she wants to keep her 
eye on her son; and, perhaps, she fears he will 
lose his heart to me. I know she wouldn't like 
that, for she told me the other day I was too friyo, 
lous for anything; and then went on to express 
her admiration of young ladies who were digni 
and withal attractive and bright ; and, I think, she 
said, too, who knew something of housekeeping, 
Of course she was thinking of you; and she wil] 
make you a charming mother-in-law. Only, in 
my opinion, if she wants her son’s suit to succeed, 
she would have done more towards it by staying 
at home; for I know he was going to ask you tp 
go with him, and there are so many chances ong 
trip of this kind to express one’s feelings, one’s 
solicitude for the comfort and safety of one’s com. 
panion, and so many lonely little dells and cop 
ners of the mountain, where sweet words canbe 
whispered! But I'll help the poor young map 
if I can; and I think I see a way. Ashevillé’s 
standing widower—if I may so express myself 
Mr. Putnam—is to be of the party, and if he hears 
but a faint rumor that Mrs. Middleton is rich, he 
will devote himself to her. And I shall se 
that he does hear such a rumor. Mr. Middleton 
ought to be very grateful to me, if I so pleasantly 
rid him of over-much of his mamma’s society, 
However, there is one good thing about her go 
ing; mother won’t be bothered with her in ou 
absence.” 

There is no telling how much longer May would 
have rattled on, if Mr. Ross had not just then 
made his appearance on the piazza, and seeing 
May at the window, asked permission to join th: 
ladies. He, too, was full of the trip, and at one 
begged he might have the pleasure of escorting 
Carrie on horseback. 

That morrow dawned as fair a day as heat 
could wish, and, though an early breakfast was 
whdt few of the party liked, or were accustomed 
to, still they managed to enjoy it, and about seven 
o'clock, the last troublesome saddle-bag packed 
and on, the last basket placed with blankets, over 
coats, shawls, side-saddles, etc., in the different 
wagons and buggies, and all things being ready, 
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the signal for departure was given, and with laugh 
and jest and merry words, they were off, Carrie 
and Mr. Ross taking the lead. The whole party, 
at Mrs. Thornton’s invitation, had breakfasted 
there ; so all started together, the pure morning air 
bringing freshness enough to make quite comfort- 
able the rather thick dresses most of the ladies 
had the good sense to wear. 

«If you have never been to the Black,” said 
Carrie to her companion, as they cantered 
along, “you will be surprised to find how cold it 
isthere, even at this time of the year. Large 
fires have to be kept up all night, or I suppose we 
would almost freeze, and blankets and wraps of 
every kind are indispensable. But, perhaps, I am 
telling you what you already know?” 

«J have heard so, but my own experience of 
mountain trips is rather limited. Of course, you 
have been to the Black before ?” 

«Qh, yes, several times, and I do enjoy the dear 
old mountain so much! It is so grand and awe- 
some, and so beautiful, too, with its huge trees, its 
soft exquisite moss of all shades of green and gray 
and brown, its immense rocks, its lichens and 
ferns, and every now and then its beds of the 
dearest little forget-me-nots, its glorious rhododen- 
drons from white to the deepest pink, its bright 
wild flowers, and oh, I can’t tell you how many 
other beauties! You will see them all for yourself, 
though, and then you can judge if I have exag- 
gerated anything.” 

« And the path up the mountain?” he asked. 
«Is it safe ?” 

She shook her head. 

“It is simply fearful. That is the only draw- 
back to the trip. Perhaps I am a coward—in- 
deed, I know I am more easily frightened than a 
good many—but that path I think is really, in 
some places, enough to shake the most steady 
nerves. Of course, the guides lead the horses 
over the worst spots, and many times we dismount 
and walk, preferring not to risk our necks, which 
we would surely do if our steeds stumbled. _Per- 
haps there is not much real danger, but certainly 
there seems to be.” 

The road tothe Black mountain is the road 
towards Henry’s, the railroad terminus nearest 
Asheville; but about thirteen miles from the 
town, at a place called Porter’s, the main road is 
left, and another is taken, leading directly to the 
foot of the Black mountains, of which Mt. Mitch- 
ell, the highest of the range, and indeed, the 
highest point of land east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, forms the principal point of interest. Here, 
Summer after Summer, come tourists from far and 
near, to see the wondrous beauty of the peak, so 
wild and splendid in its noble grandeur. 

At Alexander’s, about twelve miles from Ashe- 
ville, they stopped awhile to “stretch,” May said, 
springing lightly from the buggy, and seeking 
Carrie, who was dismounted and seated under a 





tree near the spring, the cool water of which had 
been enjoyed by them all, 

“Is it not funny, “she said to her sister, Mr. 
Ross having left them a moment, “to see Mr. 
Putnam and Mrs. Middleton? and hasn’t my little 
plan for Mr. Middleton worked well? He little 
knows that he owes his liberty to me! You know 
he expected to drive his mother in a buggy, as in 
duty bound; but yesterday morning I happened 
to see Mr. Putnam, and casually mentioned Mrs. 
Middleton and her intention of going with us, as 
well as the fact of her fortune; and forthwith came 
a most polite invitation from our widower to beg 
he might have the pleasure of escorting her, him- 
self; and his invitation was accepted. I won- 
dered a little at that; she is certainly too old to 
flirt, but perhaps she is in earnest. Whocan tell ? 
Only, her son’s face was a picture, when he heard 
the turn affairs had taken, and when he realized 
how he had lost you a second time! However, 
being on horseback as he is now, he has much 
more opportunity of being near you than other- 
wise, thanks to me!” 

The little woman certainly took to herself any 
credit resulting from her action; but if she had 
known the disappointed feeling that, in spite of 
herself, came over Carrie, when Mr. Middleton 
joined her and Mr. Ross after leaving Alexan- 
der’s, and rode with them to Allison’s, she would 
scarcely have felt in such a self-congratulatory 
mood, 

At Allison’s they took along rest; for the as- 
cent of the mountain to the mountain-house, half 
way up, was to be the rest of the day’s journey, 
and they wanted to be fresh for that. The nice 
lunch, served picnic-fashion, was most thoroughly 
enjoyed after the morning’s ride; and then began 
the preparations for the climb. All the vehicles 
were, of course, left behind, guides were procured, 
and horses and mules accustomed to the mountain 
paths; and there was a general re-packing of 
saddle-bags, and strapping of shawls and blankets. 
All the provisions (of which it was very necessary 
there should be a plentiful supply, so hearty an 
appetite did mountain air and mountain climbing 
give, and so impossible was it to get anything to 
eat on the mountain), were packed in saddle-bags, 
it being very difficult to take baskets up the 
mountain; and the pack-horse was laden with 
such a variety of traps, so piled on his devoted 
back and in such a heterogeneous mass, as to call 
forth peals of laughter from the spectators. 

“If Mrs. Middleton could only be placed on 
top of all as the crowning climax,” whispered 
wicked May, “how more than funny it would 
be ! ” 

But. her remark received a look of disapproba- 
tion from Carrie, though with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in her eyes, 

For some distance after leaving Allison’s, they 
were able to ride two abreast, The road was 
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stony in the extreme, but winding and very pretty 
with its over-hanging branches, its hills and dales, 
and on the right, the North Fork of the Swannan- 
noa—that beautiful mountain stream, which here 
takes it rise, flowing swiftly down the mountain 
side and growing in size and volume, till near 
Asheville it empties its waters into the French 
Broad. ’ 

“What a pity we cannot see more of these 
sparkling waters,” said Carrie, reining up her 
horse to catch a closer glimpse of the bubbling, 
noisy streamlet beside her. “I think it would add 
so much to this part of the ascent if these rhodo- 
dendrons were thinned, so we could have the 
pleasure of seeing the water. It is so tantalizing 
to hear the sound of the merry waves, as they go 
rushing along, and not to see them.” 

« ¢ They are so far and yet so near,’” quoted Mr. 
Middleton, who was in front, and had overheard 
her remark. 

“ Indeed, yes; and, if I could, I would stop jnst 
here and get off my horse, and spend awhile ex- 
ploring the banks.” 

« Please do, Miss Carrie,” said Mr. Middleton, 
eagerly, “I will be so glad to render my assist- 
ance, and we can easily overtake the others. 
There is no mistaking the path, and—” 

“Don’t tempt me, please,” she interrupted, “I 
would like to, indeed, but I must go on with the 
others. We might be lost—just fancy that—on 
the wild, rugged Black! I can hardly imagine a 
more dreadful place to be lost in—so impossible, I 
should think it, to find one’s way back to civiliza- 
tion.” 

«“ Christian Reid describes your mountains well,” 
said Mr. Ross, a few minutes afterwards, when 
they stopped to water their horses, as they passed 
one of many fords. “The first idea I had of com- 
ing to Asheville this summer was after I read her 
‘Land of the Sky;’ and though that did not de- 
cide me finally, still I think it influenced me a 
good deal.” 

« And may I ask what did decide you ?” 

“Yes,” in a low tone; “it was a wish to see 
and know you for myself.” 

She blushed deeply at the reply her words had 
brought, the crimson color dyeing brow and 
cheek and tiny ear—the latter, though, almost the 
only part visible from under the large hat, she 
was thankful to know. 

After awhile he spoke, perhaps a little abrupily. 

«“ How does it happen, Miss Carrie, that you 
have never mentioned to me your cousin, Frank 
Lebrun?” 

She was entirely taken by surprise, but she tried 
to speak naturally. 

«Do you know him?” she said simply, “and 
—like him?” 

«“ Yes,” he answered, “I know him, and—well, 
whether I like him or not, I can hardly say. I 
certainly have no reason to like him; on the con- 





trary, I’ve every reason to dislike him.” hp 
thought he spoke a little bitterly. “ Are you very . 
fond of him yourself?” 

“T haven’t seen him for years,” she said, eyg. F 
sively, “but I have heard he is very handsome 
and agreeable.” is 

“Yes,” gravely, “he is certainly very handsome, F 
very agreeable, and what some women value most - 
—very rich. In truth, he is a man who might 
win the love of almost any woman—but hayj 
won it, should he so please, he would cast it from - 
him as does a child a new toy of which he tires}, 
A fickle man—a selfish man—but I forget myself 
Perhaps I am speaking too plainly of your cousin, 

“ Not too plainly, unfortunately—for all this ] 
have been forced to believe of Frank before; but - 
certainly too bitterly. Has he injured you in any 
way?” 

They were riding slowly up a steep now; and 
he turned and looked at her, till his whole expres- 
sion changed, and when he spoke his voice was 
very, very gentle. 

“I had thought it an injury; but now I know 
it to be a blessing.” 

And then he was silent. But his eyes stil] 
sought her face, drinking in all its sweet, rich 
beauty, and growing each second more tender in 
their love-light. 

She felt his gaze upon her, but would not tum 
to meet it. She must speak—she must say some 
thing—anything ! 

“And Miss Wentworth—Frank’s fiancé. Do 
you know her too?” 

“ As well as, perhaps better than, any other 
man in New Orleans, for I have been engaged to 
her.” 

Why did it seem to Carrie as if the bright sam. 
mer afternoon was just then overshadowed? and 
why did the soft color in her cheeks so sudd 
die away, leaving them as white as marble ? 

“And she broke the engagement to many 
Frank ?” she asked, in a low, constrained voice,” 

“Yes,” he answered, quietly — noting each 
change of face, each change of voice, while seem 
ingly conscious of neither; “ but she has not mar.” 
ried him yet, and I do not think she will.” 

“TI am truly sorry,” she continued, not heeding 
his words, “that any cousin of mine should have 
brought suffering to you. It must be a trial in’ 
deed for a man to give up to another, or to have 
taken from him, the woman he loves, and I wishT” 
could help you!” 

She meant it, indeed. Yet, why should she feel” 
such compassion for him? Was it because het 
own heart ached so sorely ? 

«“ You can help me—and you ave helped me,” 
said, very low, the thrilling voice. : 

But here it was interrupted, the guides calling 
to them/to ride “ single file” now, as the path wai 
perceptibly narrowed, and not safe for more that 
one animal, Carrie was both sorry and glad 
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sorryy because she was really anxious to know 
how Frank—she felt sure it was Frank, and no 
one else—had represented her; and glad, because 
she had felt awkward and embarrassed. But, at 
the same time, May’s words of yesterday came 
back to her, and she smiled to herself as she re- 
called “the lovely little dells and corners of the 
mountain where sweet words can be whispered.” 
ust before reaching the mountain-house, the 

th became very steep, and most of the ladies 
dismounted, preferring to trust their own rather 
than their horses’ feet. 

«And the mountain-house—is it entirely out of 
repair?” asked Mr. Ross. 

“Entirely,” responded Carrie, “and it makes 
one sad to look at the wreck left of what was once 
a comfortable dwelling, filled oftentimes with the 
young, and gay, and happy, but now slowly crumb- 
lingaway. Every summer the house was crowded, 
and I fancy many were the romantic scenes en- 
acted, and many the soft words spoken! ” 

«And what fitter place? Surely, one could 
choose no sweeter on earth!” 

It was Mr. Middleton who spoke. He had 
joined Carrie and Mr. Ross, who was a step in 
front, and they were toiling upwards together. 
The words were nothing, the manner much; and 


‘Carrie felt, somehow, vexed with herself or with 


him, she did not stop to think which. In her 
haste to avoid another such speech, she made a 
false step, and would have fallen, but for Mr. 
Ross’s arm. Glancing backward, he had seen 
her stumble, and had thrown his arm around her, 
to prevent her fall. It was only a second, but the 
warm blood coursed impetuously through her 
veins, her heart beat fast, and a sudden sense of 
joy possessed her. Then, she turned quietly to 
Mr. Middleton. 

“Pray excuse my awkwardness—but it was a 
rough place, was it not ?” 

Having almost fallen himself at the identical 
spot, he could but agree with her, smiling as he 
did so; and a moment afterwards they had 
emerged from the narrow path and deep shade of 
the mountain side, to a small, level plateau, upon 
which the mountain-house stood. Here was 
their resting-place for the night, and here, soon 
after their arrival, the tent was pitched. The 
ladies were to sleep in it, balsam branches being 
strewn thickly down for their beds, their saddles 
their pillows, while the gentlemen were to seek 
repose outside, by the huge camp-fire. That was 
lighted just as the sun was setting in a halo of 
glory. The view was not very extensive from 
this spot, but it was very lovely. In the South 
the higher peaks of the Blue Ridge, to the right 
the Craggy, jagged and ragged against the soft 
blue sky; beyond, the Potato Top, its tip buried in 
mist and cloud, and each and all grand beyond 
expression. It was very cool, the air full of a 
sharp freshness which caused shawls to be drawn 








closer round shivering forms, and ulsters to be 
unstrapped from saddle-bows, and quickly donned, 

« We are to have the luxuries of tea and coffee, 
cream and sugar, chicken, ham and bread,” cried 
May, “and I wonder if any one feels as starved 
as Ido. However, some of you, I am sure, are 
too anxiously devouring the beauties of the moun- 
tain to care for other food.” 

They gathered closely round the fire to take 
their evening meal; and, in spite of May’s asser- 
tion, seemed by no means too much enraptured 
with the beauties of nature to enjoy the pleasure 
of a good supper—after which, the party being 
still seated round the warm blaze, stories were 
told, adventures related, and laugh and jest ex- 
changed, till the moon had risen in all her silver 
radiance, and star after star had shown its light 
in the blue vault of heaven. 

Some adventurous couples, more intent on each 
other’s society than on aught else, had straggled 
off from the rest of the party, and were doubtless 
having quiet flirtations by the light of the moon. 
Carrie had been on the point of accepting Mr. 
Middleton’s invitation to walk with him to a bluff 
at a little distance, where something, he averred, 
was to be seen. And, indeed, she had risen to go, 
when the remembrance of his manner in the af- 
ternoon, and of her feelings, stayed her. She had 
felt so before now, and was beginning to under- 
stand what it meant; she was beginning to realize 
that the young man who stood beside her so im- 


patiently awaiting her decision, was on the brink. 


of disclosing his love for her, and she would fain 
stop him. She pleaded the cold as an excuse, and 
took her seat again, motioning him to sit beside 
her where she was, and managing, in that skillful 
way which women of tact possess, to draw him 
out and so bring him into the midst of the general 
conversation, as to make him, for awhile at any 
rate, forget his disappointment. As he said good- 
night, though, he added significantly : 

« You cannot always put me off.” 

The next morning they were awakened at day- 
light; indeed, it was little any of them had slept. 

«One of the drawbacks of mountain parties,” 
said May, sleepily, as she turned over on her bal- 
sam couch, vainly trying to get just one more nap: 
“if we could only have our own comfortable beds; 
but of course we can't. No! I see there is no 
use of my trying to sleep any more; and you are 
all up anyhow, so I shall have to hurry to be 
ready for the sunrise.” 

Their toilets. were easily made. A trip to the 
spring, where their faces were washed in the icy- 
cold water, a re-adjustment of the clothes, an un- 
comfortable re-arrangement—with so few of the 
necessaries of the toilet-—of the hair, a re-button. 
ing of the shoes, and that was all that could be 
done. Mr. Middleton’s city friend May took pity 
upon, and good-naturedly begged her to wear her 
water-proof cloak, which completely covered and 
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hid the bedraggled and already torn percale, and 
made the young lady herself—who now regretted 
she had not taken May’s advice at first—much 
more comfortable and at ease. 

“Mrs. Middleton has stood the trip wonder- 
fully,” said May, as she dashed the water over 
face and hands. “I had no idea she had so 
much pluck in her; and if she does look on mule- 
back like a bag of meal tied in the middle, I am 
sure she manages to stick on. I know I should 
have fallen off once yesterday, when her mule 
stumbled, had I been in her place; but she clung 
heroically to the pommel, and kept her seat. 
Really, I think, in time, if she goes on as well as 
she has now begun, I shall begin quite to like her 
—as your mother-in-law!” 

“She will never be that,” said Carrie quietly, 
but positively. 

“Ha, say youso? Is it then decided? Poor 
youth! How I pity him—and after all your en- 
couragement! ” 

«May, you must not speak so; there has been 
no encouragement, and until yesterday I scarcely 
thought—” 

But they were interrupted, and a moment later 
breakfast was pronounced to be ready. The sun- 


rise had been rather a disappointment, the clouds 
and fog hiding its beauty ; but as they once more 
started upward, the sun burst forth bright and 
warm, dispelling fog and mist, and making sparkle 
dew-covered boughs, clustering ferns and clinging 


mosses. 

Their first halt was at Elizabeth Rock, where 
they had a clear and charming view. The rock 
had been the favorite resort of Miss Elizabeth Pat- 
ton, the eldest daughter of the Mr. Patton to whom 
the mountain-house belonged, and was named 
« Elizabeth,” in honor of her. She was the first 
woman who ever ascended the mountain, and this 
was the spot of all others she loved best. Here, 
after her death, her father placed a small oval 
piece of marble with “ Elizabeth ” engraved on it. 
This simple but touching tribute to his daughter’s 
memory remained for some time safe, but has 
finally disappeared, either broken to pieces by rude 
hands, or perchance hurled over the precipice 
which the huge rock overtowers. 

Proceeding still onward and upward, they came 
to the Observatory peak, which for some time dis- 
puted with Mt. Mitchell the claim to superior 
height, which claim was finally decided in favor 
of the latter, and the doubt forever settled. Here 
they stopped again; dismounting this time soas to 
give their horses more of a rest. And wandering 
round, the giris picked wild flowers, and covered 
their hats with them and with the ferns which 
grow in such profusion in the clefts of rocks, and 
in the damp, shady places of the mountain. Some 
of them preferred now to walk on, their horses to 
follow them, led by one of the guides, for there 
was a steep and oftentimes dangerous descent be- 





tween the Observatory and Mt. Mitchell, whigy 


was the point now to be attained. a 
Arriving at the spring, however, they were a) 
once more together, for all were thirsty, ang the 
famed Black Mountain water was, indeed, a treat, 
Mr. Ross would have made to Carrie some ally. 
sion to the “mystic water of the Beau- 
Spring,” but Carrie studiously avoided the subjes 
nor allowed him to approach it. Some One pip. 
posed to lunch here at the spring; but the Proposi. 
tion was unanimously rejected. 

« No, indeed; let us rather push on, and lunch 
on Mt. Mitchell, at the old cabin, in the cave, or 
at the spring below!” So the poor hungry ere, 
ture had to possess his soul in patience, and press 
steadily onward, for the path was very steep now, 
and in many places the foothold precarious, 

After awhile they came out upon a level 
where it was pronounced the horses must be left 
—the rest of the climb to be accomplished on foot, 
Tethering the beasts securely there, it required 
but a few moments longer to bring the party with 
one last effort, and almost breathless, to the top of 
Mt. Mitchell, to the highest point of land eastg 
the Rocky Mountains, 6,711 feet above the lewd 
of the sea, and to one of the most superb views of 
which this “ Land of the Sky” is so prodigal, 

“Pray, tell us now of Professor Mitchell,” saig 
May, after they had all been silent a long, long 
while, “I think there is no fitter place to hag 
him and his sad fate than here by his grave.” > 

For the peak, called after Professor Mitchell, ig 
marked by that good man’s grave, and the guide, 
in hfs mountain idiom—perhaps not as elegantgy 
the finest-turned phrases of our beautiful E 
but surely clear and forcible, and withal simple 
and oftentimes pathetic—tolé them the story of the 
Professor’s life and death as he knew them. 

He told of his love for the grand, wild peaks, 
and deeply wooded mountain-sides, where fe 
days he would Wander, reveling in the voiceless 
solitude of the everlasting hills, and when away 
from them, doing all in his power to bring intoth 
notice of the great world the spots so dear to him 
He told of the anxious moments, when hour afer 
hour passed and the Professor, though expected 
did not come from the mountain, where alone he 
had been exploring as was his wont; of the paim 
ful doubts as to his safety, that would arise asthe 
weary time dragged on; then of the search,@ 
the careful following of the footsteps; of the sick 
ening certainty of the poor man’s fate when the 
body was found in a deep, dark pool, into whidi 
that black night, by one false siep, he had falles, 
and thus rendered up his soul to God who gaveit! 
He told of the anguish of relatives and friends, & 
the mourning and weeping, and finally of the sid 
funeral, when here in this wild, grand spot, soft 
removed from the haunts of men, the still body 
was laid in its last resting place! 

There was scarcely a dry eye among the ladia 
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when the guide finished the sorrowful tale ; and, 
as if by one general impulse, they ruse quietly, one 

one, and taking from their hats the flowers and 
ferns they had placed there, dropped them upon 
the grave, unmarked as it was by marble slab or 
monument! Withered they were, it is true, but 
none the less a tribute of respect and affection to 
the memory of the departed man! 

«The Cave,” as it was called, was only a short 
distance from the summit of the mountain, in a 
direction opposite that by which they had reached 
the summit; and there a little later they repaired 
to take their lunch, that pleasantest of all meals, 
even when served on the ground, without silver, 
glass, or china. Afterwards they wandered down 
the mountain-side to the spring, in its mossy home, 
for awhile resting there ; then climbing up again 
to the top of the mountain, and throwing them- 
selves upon the ground to enjoy, in perfect rest, the 
few idle moments that were still left before it 
should be time to start on their downward way. 

Carrie was just seating herself, when she noticed 
the absence of her waterproof, and remembering 
she had had it in the cave during luncheon, she 
announced her intention of returning there for it. 

“Let me go instead,” offered Mr. Ross, 

«No, indeed, thank you! I want another piece 
of moss, too, and I must choose that for myself, 
I can’t trust even your good taste there!” and, 
with a smile, she turned and took the cave-ward 


He started forward to join, or, at any rate, fol- 
low her; but Mr. Middleton, who had been watch- 
ing his opportunities, was before him, and _ hesitat- 
ing for a second, Mr. Ross drew back, and re- 
seated himself, murmuring some words, which to 
May’s eavesdropping ear sounded like: “It must 
be over, and the sooner the better!” 

The Cave, properly speaking, was not a cave; 
but only a huge, shelving rock, high enough 
though for one to sit, and in some places even to 
walk comfortably under, and often furnishing a 
convenient shelter for persons spending the night 
on the highest peak of the Black, instead of at the 
mountain-house. Here, in the spot where Carrie 
had lunched, far back under the rock, she found 
her waterproof, where she had left it. Gathering 
itover her arm, and turning to seek the special 
piece of moss she wished to possess, she confronted 
Mr. Middleton. 

“Will you not sit down, please ?” he asked, in 
alow voice; “ we have time, and I want to speak 
to you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton, please don’t speak! There 
isno use! Indeed, there is not.” 

She seemed to know by intuition what he 
would say, 

“ But I must and will speak,” he replied, “and 
you must listen to me, even if, as you say, there is 
nouse. I want to tell you of my love for you, of 
my devotion to you, of my longing to call you my 





wife! Stop, please don’t interrupt me ”—as she 
made an attempt to speak—“I am afraid you 
don’t care for me yet, and I know you will never 
give your hand unless you give your heart, too. 
But why may you not give me your heart—after 
awhile? I will be very patient, I will not worry 
you with my feelings or annoy you with attentions. 
I will even go away from you, if you prefer it. 
Only, let me have some hope, some assurance, that 
in time I may win that love which will be more 
precious to me than my life—which will make my 
life in every way nobler, better, purer, truer, 
happier! Say, sweet one, can I not hope ?” 

He was looking full at her, an infinite tenderness 
in his glance. 

“ Oh, Mr. Middleton,” she exclaimed, “ please, 
please don’t speak so! If only you knew how im- 
possible, how utterly out of my power it is, you 
would not ask me. I never dreamed until yester~ 
day, that you—you—cared for me in this way, and 
I would have kept you from speaking, could I 
have done so!” 

“TI know that too well,” he interposed, « But I 
was determined you should hear me—I was de- 
termined to know my fate. And now you say it 
is impossible to love me, utterly out of your power ? 
Do you indeed mean it ?” 

His voice was very grave; his eyes quiet and 
earnest now. 

“Indeed, indeed I do! Believe me, I would 
not trifle with an affection I feel to be so true, as 
somehow yours seems to be. Won’t you forgive 
me, please? I have not meant to cause you pain.” 

“ Forgive,” he murmured, turning away, “I 
have nothing to forgive. If only I could forget— 
ay, even in death—the bitterness of this moment, 
it would be better !” 

She put one small hand on his arm. 

«“ You are not speaking now like the true man 
your words proved you a moment ago,” she said 
gently. “Are there not better, nobler aims in life 
than the love of a woman, who perchance is not 
worthy of your love, and—” 

«“ Hush,” he said, very, very tenderly, “Worthy? 
You are worthy of love ten times deeper, truer, 
nobler, more unselfish than mine, and God knows 
that love has—” 

What he would have said, Carrie never knew, 
for a loud halloo interrupted : 

“ Middleton! Miss Thornton! We are going!” 

And as the words died away, they both recog- 
nized Ross’s full, sweet voice. A deep color suf- 
fused Carrie’s face, and she started nervously for- 
ward, 

« Ah,” he said, regarding her closely, “I see it 
all now. God help me, and keep you!” 

And with a sudden movement, he took her in 
his arms and covered her face with kisses, all help- 
less as she was; then put her gently down, and 
was gone! 

Panting, breathless, indignant, for one moment 
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Carrie could not move; the next, a step ap- 
proached, and Mr. Ross appeared. 

« All by yourself, Miss Carrie? I fancied Mid- 
dleton was with you, and I came to say that it is 
high time we should be off, if we hope to reach 
the mountain-house by nightfall, Are you very 
tired? You look pale.” 

_His tone was anxious. 
what had occurred, not all. 

«“ Yes, I believe I am a little tired,” she replied 
with a faint attempt at a smile, and an almost un- 
controllable desire to burst into tears, “ but I'll 
feel better ina few moments. We must hurry 
and join the others, or we will be left ; and often as 
I’ve been here I should not like to pilot myself 
down the mountain.” 

“Have you found the moss you wanted?” he 
asked, as they started. 

«“ No,” she answered truthfully, but with some 
embarrassment, “ but doubtless I can find it else- 
where. At any rate, we haven’t time to look for 
it now,” and she hurried along. She was cer- 
tainly impatient to reach the rest of the party; 
and shrewdly guessing why, he watched—with a 
fond, proud light in his eyes—the tall, lithe figure 
in its close-fitting habit, springing lightly before 
him (for the path admitted but one at a time), 
and wondered with a half doubt, but a whole 
hope, what her answer to him would be when his 
time to speak should come. 

When they reached the top of the mountain, 
they found everyone had gone on, and not ‘a soul 
was to be seen; but the murmur of voices was 
still audible, and betokened the others to be at no 
great distance. 

“Let us halt a moment,” suggested Mr. Ross, 
“and take one last, long look. Is it not too grand 
for words ?” 

“It is indeed,” answered Carrie, who, though 
still troubled, could not fail to appreciate the 
scene before her. 

It was not the first time in her life she had re- 
jected a good man’s love; but Mr. Middleton’s 
manner and words had touched her deeply, and 
she felt for his pain. Was it because her own 
heart was for the first time awakened, in all the 
strength of its woman-love ? 

“ We will never forget Mt. Mitchell,” Mr. Ross 
said, as they stood side by side; “and how glad 
I am I can take my last look from its summit with 
you alone. I have been longing for tltis all the 
morning—longing to have you here all to myself.” 

She gave him a startled look. 

« Pray let us hurry and join the rest,” she said, 
anxiously. “It is quite time we should be off.” 

«(One moment longer,” he said. “You do not 
like to be with me alone? _ Answer me truly, 
dear.” 

He lingered over that last word, then, suddenly, 
but very gently, took her hand. 

She raised her eyes, and intended to say indig- 


He guessed part of 





ee 
nantly: I won’t answer, and you’ve no tight to 
ask.” But, instead, as she met his glance, she 
drew her hand away quickly, and while : 
pulse throbbed from that warm, firm touch, and 
the color came fast to cheek, and brow, and 
throat, she turned hastily from him, and sprang) 
forward upon the downward path. “6. : 

“Well, I am glad you two are not lost,” was | 
May’s welcome, as Carrie and Mr. Ross reached» 
the place where the horses had been left, ang 
where the preparations for re-mounting and me 
turning to the mountain-house were nearly com, 
pleted. “I proposed waiting a few momeny 
longer for you before we left the top; but every. 
one else seemed to think you could take care gf 
one another; so I was forced to give way. Mr 
Middleton has not made his appearance yet 
Have you seen him ?” a 

«“ Yes,” responded Mr. Ross; “I met him as] 
was going for Miss Carrie, and I fancied he hag 
rejoined you.” 

« Well—here he is now!” May exclaimed, a5 _ 
the delinquent at this moment appeared, « Ang” 
now we are all here, we must start indeed, or 
will be dark before we reach our camping-ground, 
And fancy going down the Black at night! [, fg 
one, should not like to try it.” 

And with a shudder at the idea, she placed her 
small foot, clad in its strong, thick shoe, in Dp 
Lowe’s hand, and sprang lightly to her saddle, 

The descent required care and caution; and 
several times, as in the morning, it was considered 
wiser to dismount and walk over the most danger. 
ous places. It happened that Carrie and Mr, Row 
brought up the rear of the party, and Carrie way 
glad the necessities of the steep path prevented 
much conversation. She was just behind Dr 
Lowe, and just in front of Dr. Ross; and while 
riding over a rough bit of stony path, she felt the 
girth suddenly give way. She, of course, stopped 
at once, and Mr. Ross coming up assisted her 
dismount, and commenced to repair damages. 

« What is the matter?” called back Dr. Lows 
missing them. ‘ 

“Only a girth broken.” 

“ Do you want any help, Ross?” 

« No, I thank you; it is nothing serious, and I] 
have it all right ina moment. Don’t wait form 
please. We'll overtake you in a few minutes.” 

But he “ reckoned without his host,” for the girth, 
instead of being easily mended, as he supposed, 
proved very troublesome; and even when finally 
adjusted, and Carrie once more in the saddle, she 
had gone but a few yards farther when it broke 
again. 

«“ It won’t do, I think,” said Mr. Ross, “to a 
tempt to patch it up again a second time. Haw 
is the surcingle from my saddle. Why did Ino 
think of it before ?” 

« But that will make your saddle insecure.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind that; if it were necessary,? 
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could ride easily enough without any saddle. I 

only reproach myself for not thinking of this be- 
”» 


While he was speaking the change was made; 
put they hadeost too much time to think of over- 

‘ng the others, except by pushing their horses, 
and that, while descending the Black, is no pleas- 
ant alternative. Carrie, however, was an excel- 
Jent horsewoman, and urged her horse to as fast 
a walk as the roughness and the sudden ups and 
She paid no 
attention to the direction she was taking, only 
anxious to make up for lost time, and in her eager- 
ness to regain the party forgetting to notice if she 
were following directly in their track. Besides 
the main one, the Black mountain is covered with 
many paths and trails made by the cattle that for 
months wander over it; and though for a while 
Carrie was unconscious of it, she had inadvertently 
left the main path and was pursuing a cattle trail, 
which led, in fact—nowhere. Mr. Ross, too occu- 
pied with his own thoughts, had simply followed 
his companion, never for an instant dreaming they 
could miss their way. 

It was growing later now, and Carrie began to 


feel uneasy. 
«Do you know,” she exclaimed, turning her 


head towards Mr. Ross, but still keeping up the 


brisk walk her horse, owing to better ground, was 
now for awhile able to take, “I think it very 
strange we have not caught up tothem. I know 
we must have made better time ; for two can travel 
faster than more. There are so many necessary 
detentions when the party is as large as ours; and 
I cannot understand why there should still be no 
signs of them.” 

But almost before she had finished speaking, 
her horse stopped. He seemed not to kncw 
which way to go; and indeed, how should he, 
when the path seemed suddenly to have come to 
anend? Mr. Ross rode to her side at once, to 
meet her perplexed, anxious gaze. There seemed 
nothing before them but trees and low under- 
brush; on each side the same; and behind, the 
narrow path by which they had come. Almost 
immediately, Carrie realized the situation. 

“It is all my fault,” she exclaimed. We are 
lost! Lost on the Black mountain, and night 
almost here! What ave we todo?” And she 
looked helpléssly at her companion. 

He smiled at her. 

“First,” he said, cheerfully, “we are to keep 
up our spirits. It may not be as bad as you 
imagine; though I must honestly admit, I don’t 
think the prospect of finding our way back looks 
very bright just now. But even if we must spend 
the night here, it will not be so very dreadful— 
except that we will be very, very hungry to-mor- 
row.” 

He spoke lightly, realizing indeed the unpleas- 
antness of things to Carrie; but, being sure there 


was no real danger for her, he could not help feel- 
ing happy at the possibility of being for so many 
hours alone with the woman he loved. But to 
Carrie it seemed too dreadful. 

“Please let us go back. We may soon get to 
the place where we diverged from the main path ; 
and then if we hurry, I believe we may still reach 
the camping-ground before nightfall.” 

She spoke anxiously. 

“Of course, that is our best plan,” he agreed; - 
and turning their horses’ heads, they retraced their 
steps. 

But though they pushed on, for what seemed to 
Carrie an interminable time they seemed to gain 
nothing. Path seemed to spring from path. To 
the right or left, first one trail, then another, 
would show itself, to puzzle and mislead them; 
and finally Carrie stopped again in dismay, and 
dropping her bridle on the horse’s neck said, 
dejectedly : : 

“Itisnouse. We might as well give it up.” 

“Not yet,” spoke Mr. Ross, still cheerfully, 
“ Suppose you wait here, for I know you must be 
very tired, while I make an exploring expedition. 
I will be gone only a few moments, and perhaps 
I can discover a way out of our difficulties.” 

“No,” she said, decidedly, «I will not be left. 
Wherever you go, I can go too; so-let us try again, 
while there is still daylight to guide us.” 

“And afterwards we will have the moon; so 
be brave, and we will find our way yet.” 

But she shook her head. 

“After the sun is gone, I will not move one 
yard, nor allow you todo so. Think of all these 
precipices, these pitfalls, these sudden turns and 
sheer descents, and remember Professor Mitchell !”” 

And, indeed, she was right. It would have been 
a risk to wander, no matter how carefully, over the 
mountain’s dangerous side after the light of the day 
had gone. The moonlight, bright though it no doubt 
was, could not-shine through the closely-hanging 
branches, and the (in many places) dense under- 
growth, with radiance enough to make one’s path- 
way sure. And when after a little longer wan- 
dering, without finding the trail, the light grew 
less and less, Carrie stopped her horse decidedly, 
and spoke : 

“ We won't try any more, please. It is no use, © 
and our poor horses must be tired as well as our- 
selves.” 

Now the worst had come, like a true woman, 
she was determined to bear it with as stout a 
heart as she could. 

-“ Suppose I shout once more,” suggested Mr. 
Ross. 

“ Very well, I don’t object; but I really think 
you might spare yourself that extra exertion,” she 
assented with a faint smile. ’ 

The young man put his hands to his mouth, and 





gave a shout with all the strength of his powerful 
young lungs. Through the exceeding silence of 
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the deeply-wooded mountain-side it rang and rang 
again, till, leaning eagerly forward on her saddle 
with bated breath and parted lips, Carrie thought 
she heard an answer. Faint and far away it 
sounded; but still she felt sure it was another 
voice responding to the one beside her, and her 
breath came quickly now at the prospect of relief. 
The answering halloos grew stronger and nearer, 
and soon the sound of footsteps fell upon their ears 
—a horse’s steps and a man’s. He was probably 
leading the animal in the fast-falling twilight. It 
could not be a guide, then, Carrie thought—her 
heart sinking—for they were without horses. But, 
at any rate, it was one of the party, who could 
surely lead them to the rest; and even were it not 
in his power to do that, whata relief to her to have 
some one else with her, if the night must be spent 
in this lonely spot. 

So listening, and waiting, and peering anxiously 
into the fast-gathering gloom—for the moon had 
not risen yet to give her sweet, silver light—she 
sat quietly on her horse; Mr. Ross dismounted 
beside her, one hand on her horse’s mane, the 
other very near hers, as ungloved now it rested, 
small and white and still, upon her black habit. 

A moment more, and a figure advanced, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, until, at the same momert, 
they recognized—Mr. Middleton! 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton, how glad we are to see 
you!” cried Carrie, eagerly. “Do you know we 
believed ourselves lost? and I can’t tell you how 
grateful we will be when you lead us back tothe 
others.” 

“But I cannot do so,” he answered, gravely, 
and without any attempt to evade the matter, 
“for I am lost, too. I must have been behind 
you, and unwittingly followed your horses’ foot- 
prints, believing I was going all right, though 
really I don’t remember ¢Ainding about the mat- 
ter at all.” 

He looked tired and pale, standing there, and 
with her womanly pity, Carrie felt sorry for him. 
Now she spoke decisively and cheerily. 

“ Well, we must make the best of things, any- 
how. We are lost—icrecoverably lost—in the 
deep shades of the Black mountain for to-night; 
but to-morrow we will be found. Now the ques- 
tion is, how we can best make ourselves comforta- 
ble for the hours that must pass before we can be 
found. It is getting cold, is it not? I had not 

ticed it before. What a comfort that I have 
my shawl and waterproof fastened to my saddle, 
and you have your overcoats. Really, we are not 
half as forlorn as we might be. But won’t one of 
you please help me down ?” 

They both sprang forward; but with a little 
laugh, she had jumped to the ground before they 
could offer their assistance. 

And now, in earnest, they commenced: making 
theinselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit, first unsaddling their horses, and permitt- 





ing them to graze over as much 
length of their halters would allow, Pe: 

“And I have a pleasant surprise for you,” gy 
Mr. Middleton. Having noticed Carrie’s dete, 
mined efforts to be cheerful and bright, he o 
deavored to throw off the gloom fallen over 4 
own spirit, and to second her in her attempt fy 
make the best of things. Mr. Ross, too, seein. 
her relief at Mr. Middleton’s presence, and rj 
guessing its cause, did all in his power to be pleas. 
ant and useful; and though he was disappoj 
that he could not have “his love ”—as in his own 
heart he tenderly called her—all to himself, by 
was determined she should not see it. 

“A surprise? What can it be?” 

“ Nothing more or less than a nice supper ang 
breakfast for us! Most fortunately now, thoughat 
the time I grumbled a little, an extra pair of gag 
dle-bags was summarily placed behind me whe 
we started down, every one else being crowde 
with baggage—at least they all averred 
I being chosen as the victim of the over-load, I 
am very glad, and now we need not be supperles 
or breakfastless. Have you a match, Ross? Moy 
unaccountably I am without one, and we mg 
have a fire. It is growing cold already.” 

Very soon there was a bright, cheerful blaze 


for the mountain afforded abundance of broke & 


pieces of trees and bark for the purpose—and they 
they thoroughly enjoyed the meal, tired out aj 
hungry as they were. There was no water—M 
Ross would have gone exploring for some, butfer 
Carrie’s remonstrances. She declared she wy 
not thirsty, and she knew they were not, a 
begged him not to leave them ; and so he yielded 
to her wishes, thinking she perhaps had more me 
son for them than she cared to give. Andie 
deed, she had :—her fear for his safety, clambep 
ing over the mountain’s side at night, and herds 
termination, if possible, not to be alone with eithe. 
of them. Together, she felt safe; and, though 
she scarcely owned it to herself, rather pleasurably 
excited at their adventure. But separate she 
would not be, could she prevent it. 

After awhile, the moonlight came pouring dows, 
and Mr. Middleton proposed they should haw 
some music. And, seated himself in the shadow, 
he listened to the two full, clear, rich voices # 
they rose and fell and blended together im the 
sweet harmonies of familiar tunes. He watchéi 
the singers, too, and though it caused him pail 
know another man had won what he would har 
given worlds to win, he could not deny to him 
self, how well matched they seemed—she in the 
beauty of a pure, lovely womanhood, he in the 
glory of a true manhood! For, without worl @ 
glance interchanged, Mr. Middleton believed st 
had given her heart, and he believed it worthilp 
given. c.. 
“It is not fair we should do all the singing, ait 
you should hide yourself there, Mr. Middletam 
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Come out of your covert and talk, then, if you will 


sing.” 
. js can not, and it will not,” he replied; 
«bot I can enjoy music, and I am much obliged 
to you both for all those songs. They seemed so 
iate to the quiet, grand beauty of the 
“t+ and to this vast solitude.” 
“After awhile Carrie ‘grew most undeniably 
She tried hard to keep awake. She 


herself, she rose and walked round a few . 


she tried to talk, to keep herself awake in 
some way—27ty way—but to no purpose. 

«Jt is no use, Miss Carrie,” exclaimed Mr. 
Ross, laughing. “You had much better give 

up to Morpheus without a struggle. You 
can't help it, you know; he takes us all captive at 
his will; and you must be so exhausted, you 
really need the rest. We promise to be faithful 
sentinels ; and if wolf, or bear, or snake ”—and he 
gniled at her— come to disturb your slumbers, 
we will surely protect you. Can you not be per- 
waded ?” 

«Jam afraid I must,” she replied; “it is not a 

ion of will, but of might. I really believe 
Jive not the power to keep my eyes open. Oh, 
for a cup of good, strong, hot coffee! That 
would do more good than anything else. But it 
cannot be procured in these wilds, I know; so, if 
‘you will both excuse me, I will ‘ meditate’ awhile, 
gsone of my old lady friends always says, before 
taking her afternoon nap.” 

They spread their overcoats—though she said 
all in her power to prevent their doing so—upon a 
bed of moss, and then, tucking her shawl and 
waterproof securely over her and still keeping 
near the fire, almost before she knew it she had 
fallen into a deep, tranquil slumber, to awaken 
butonce before the sun arose. That awakening, 
too, seemed only a half-awakening, and afterwards 
she scarcely knew if it were in dreams or waking, 
she heard the words : 

“Ross, I believe you have gained her love—a 
love I would have died to gain—and I congratu- 
late you from my heart.” 

And then she seemed to see a man’s hand 
stretched out in friendly grasp, and then she heard 
more murmured words, but all in such a mist of 
dream-land, that when sober sense once more 
tiled her mind, she deemed it all but a flight of 


sleepy fancy ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


, FRANK AT LAST. 

In the meantime, the party camping by the 
mins of the mountain-house had spent an anxious 
night. Missing Carrie and the two gentlemen 
not until they were all once more assembled after 
the downward trip, for awhile no anxiety was felt 
on their account. They had probably loitered on 





the road, and would soon make their appearance. 
But as the twilight deepened, and darkness crept 
on, fears began to be at first felt, then openly ex- 
pressed, that the three had lost their way. May 
wanted to start in search of them at once; but by 
degrees she became convinced that nothing could 
be done before morning. Every one told her that 
if the three were together—as, of course, they 
were—and had really lost their way, their good 
sense would show them that to stay quietly where 
they were, till the guides could trace them, would 
undoubtedly be their wisest plan; and some one 
remembering the extra pair of saddle-bags palmed 
off on Mr. Middleton, May congratulated herself 
that, at any rate, the absent ones would not starve. 

Nevertheless, the night was a long and weary 
one to May and Mrs. Middleton, and when day- 
light came at last, with thankful hearts they saw 
the guides go forth. May begged that she, too, 
might go,declaring she was not tired, and would 
be much less so riding over the mountain in search 
of the missing ones, than staying behind, restless 
and impatient. But it was proved to her how 
futile must necessarily be any effort of hers, and 
the extra care she herself would be to the guides 
would of course retard their search. 

The sun had risen in all his strength, and was 
shining full upon the anxious waiting ones, before 
a shout, then another, and another, from the 
mountain above, betokened the return of the guides. 
To rush forward to meet them, and to recognize 
Carrie, Mr. Ross and Mr. Middleton, was accom- 
plished ina moment. Then followed congratula- 
tions, explanations, and now that all danger was 
past, merry laugh and jest. 

“ This time we shall put you three delinquents 
in the middle,” said May, with much empresse- 
ment as they started once more, “and a guide 
shall precede and a guide follow you. If any one 
is lost again, it is my turn.” 

But no one was lost, no accident occurred ; and 
tired, but in good spirits, and pronouncing the 
trip a decided success, the party reached Allison’s 
and the vehicles. 

“The trip would have been tame without ad- 
venture of some kind; and now that it was all over, 
it was very romantic and interesting, and all that 
sort of thing !” 

Thus May expressed herself; and the young 
members of the party entirely agreed with her; 
some of the girls looking upon Carrie as quite a 
heroine, and wishing they, too, could have had an 
adventure. A very pale, forlorn-looking heroine 
she was, to be sure, by the time the eighteen miles 
had been ridden, and Mrs. Thornton’s door 
reached. 

“*I do hope this exposure and exertion will not 
make you ill, Miss Carrie,” said Mr. Ross, anx- 
iously, as he helped her to dismount. 

“Oh, no! I think not,” she returned, with a 
feeble little smile, “I am only tired, tired, tired ; 
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when rested, which I will be by to-morrow, I will 
be quite myself once more. I won't see you again, 
so good-night,and thank you for so charming a 
trip, as well as for all your care of me.” 

She extended her hand. They were standing 
outside in the dusk; the others were just preced- 
ing them into the house; the horses had just been 
led away. 

« You need not thank me for what has been the 
greatest pleasure my life has known,” he said, very 
tenderly, holding her hand, “and as for any care 
I have taken of you, I only wish—” 

But she had drawn her hand from his and was 
gone, her face no longer pale, but flushed and 
beaming. 

When Mrs. Thornton came into her room some 
time later, to see if Carrie had all she needed, 
she found her very comfortable and very sleepy. 

«I cannot say a word, mother dear, nor listen 
to one; so if you have any news, I am too sleepy 
to appreciate it. Kiss me good-night, and to- 
morrow we will talk.” 

So, after all, it was to May first that Mrs. Thorn- 
ton said: 

« Frank’s engagement is definitely broken off, 
and he wil! be here to-morrow!” 

The next morning, much to Carrie’s disappoint- 
ment, she found herself still feeling tired and 
miserable, and unable to leave her room. May, 
however, had recovered from her fatigue, and was 
as bright and gay as possible. She devoted the 
mo-zning to Carrie’s entertainment; but late in the 
afternoon, having dressed herself in one of her 
coolest, prettiest, most becoming muslins, she took 
up a novel in which she was profoundly interested, 
and declared her intention of deserting her sister 
for the rest of the day. 

«And for fear of interruptions, Carrie, I am 
going to slip out to the arbor, and mind no one 
knows I am there. If visitors come, I am out, no 
one knows where. By hook or by crook, I must 
finish ‘ Phyllis’ this afternoon; and as I have been 
so self-denying this morning, I know you will not 
begrudge me a few heurs of solitary reading now. 
So, au revoir!” 

In the hall down stairs she met Mr. Ross, who 
detained her. 

«“ How is Miss Carrie now ?” he asked. 

«Oh, she is much better, and expects to come 
down to tea. You know our cousin Frank Le- 
brun is to be here to-day, and, of course, we all 
want to welcome him.” 

«Is his wife with him ?” 

“ His wife ?—oh, dear no! Quite the contrary, 
for his engagement is broken off. By the way, 
perhaps you knew Miss Wentworth? I think she 
must be a great flirt, and very deceitful, as I sup- 
pose most flirts are. Frank seemed so sure of 
her, and of her love for him; but now he’s 
nowhere! I wonder what broke it off.” 

“ Perhaps she had a more wealthy suitor,” he 





suggested absently. Then—a cloud passing om 


the dark, blue eyes—“ And you say he jis 
here to pay you a visit, and will be here 

“Yes, at any moment now. 
keep me here a second longer. I’m dying to fy 
ish ‘ Phyllis.’ I have refrained from read} 
the morning to make myself agreeable to Cap,. 
and now I am going to enjoy my novel all tp “ 
self. Don’t ask where I am going; only remem, 
ber I am out to all intents and purposes as long a 
the daylight lasts.” 

Passing him with a nod and smile, she si 
out by the library window, and taking a ath 
leading from the side of the house, was soon 
in a cool, pleasant shelter, to which she had given 
the name of “the arbor.” It was rough 
with its bark roof and unplaned posts; but ving 
were clustering over it, moss and ferns s 
in the corners, there was a round rustic table ig 
the centre, and low seats and garden chairs here 
and there, in one of which May had been wel 
content to throw herself carelessly down with be 
beloved “ Phyllis.” 

She had taken off her hat, the breeze was play. 
ing with the curls on her forehead, and in 
of position and absorbed interest in her book ge 
formed as pretty .a picture in the vine-draped 
bower, as any one could wish. So thoughts 
young man, coming quietly up some time late, 
and standing where he could see without being 
himself observed. He had not long, though,tp 
watch; for the last page had now been read,is 
the very last of the faint twilight, and with a sigh 
May closed the book and let it drop to the ground, 
saying half aloud : 

“ How sorry I am!” | 

Then turning partly around, for the ‘first time 
she perceived her companion. Springing up, she 
exclaimed : 4 

«Why, Frank, can it be you? It must be, ani 
still you are changed; so tall and handsome! 
You dear fellow! How glad I am to see you!” 

She had given him her hand, which he heldia 
both of his. ' 

«“ And you are changed, too,” he replied, mt 
‘tall and handsome’,” with a smile, “but petit 
and lovely. May I not take a cousin’s privilege? 

And he stooped forward to kiss her, Buta 
stepped quickly back. 

“You forget yourself, Frank,” she said, witha 


pretty blush. 
I am afraid you font 


“Indeed I do not. 
more readily than I. Indeed, 1 remember vey 


distinctly parting from you, in this very sm 
There were tears in your eyes then, though 

were only a little girl. You are little yet, bata 
the child I said good-bye to. And you dom 
look exactly as I expected you would. Instead 


being” — 4 
« You are disappointed in me, Frank?” ~ 
With her quick perception, May knew Frat 
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had taken her for Carrie, and she was determined 
to take her own amusement from the mistake. 

« Disappointed !” he said, reproachfully, «how 
can you imagine such a thing! Don’t blush so, 


cousin mine. Surely you cannot be unused to 
compliments, or rather to expressions of honest 
admiration from men a 

«Perhaps not quite unusec »’ she said, with 
some hesitation, “but from you.” 

Here she turned from him, to hide her face. 
fle drew closer to’her. 

«Why not from me, dear? Have I not a 
right ? Hush, please! Remember I have still a 
cousinly right—even if I have been fool enough to 
resign a nearer and dearer right—to tell you of 
my admiration for you. And you must know you 
are pretty, little one. I warrant me you’ve been 
told so, scores of times. Say truly, have you not?” 

She hung her head and was silen® her eyes 
bent upon the ground. 

«You won't tell me, Carrie? Please do, dear. 
Not because for a moment I can doubt that others 
have appreciated the beauty that might have been 
mine—but because I want to know if admiration 
and adulation, such as you must have received, 
have spoiled you or made you forget me quite, or 
heed my wishes less than when we used to be to- 
gether.” 

«TI don’t think I am spoiled, Frank,” she said, 
honestly enough, raising her eyes to flash on him 
one swift, bright glance, “and if you want to 
know really and truly, why, of course, men have 
told me Iam pretty. You needn’t find fault with 
them for saying what seems so natural for you to 
say,” she added, pouting just a very little, 

“T don’t find fault with them,” he said, hastily, 
“but of course, it is more natural for me to think 
and speak as I do, after—after all that has hap. 
pened.” 

“Perhaps so; but I am sure you must have told 
Miss Wentworth sie was pretty, more than once; 
and no doubt you added that I was only a plain- 
looking country girl, for whom you could never 
really care, and on whom you looked as on a 
child—who would appreciate the love of a 
country clown as highly as yours, and who could 
never satisfy the cravings of your higher nature, 
etc, etc., etc: Ah, Frank, I am afraid you spoke 
such words of me!” 

The young man looked slightly embarrassed for 
a second—but for a second only. 

“You are speaking like a child now, Carrie, in 
spite of your years—and like a jealous child, too. 
Did I not write that I was done with Miss Went- 
worth forever? Henceforth, we are the merest 
acquaintances; and I do not want you to think 
of her.” 

“But I can’t help it,” said May, with some 
emotion, which, to do the young actress justice, 
was well feigned. «You seemed to care so much 
for her, and to have forgotten me so entirely. Do 





you wonder she has been constantly in my 
thoughts, when I knew you were engaged to 
her ?” 

“ Don’t speak of that, child. I wish to forget 
it; and if only I had seen you before as you are 


now, ih all the charm of your sweet womanhood, { — 


should never have have cast another look at her.” 

“ But what is she like ?” said May, persistently, 
and not heeding his last words. “Is she really a 
beauty ?” 

“ Every one thinks so,” he said, a little impa- 
tiently ; “ but let us talk of something else.” 

“No,” said May doggedly—* not till you have 
told me all about her, and why the engagement 
is broken.” 

“You are a hard task-mistress; but to please 
you ”—with a touching emphasis on the pronoun 
—*“I will tell what there is to tell, which, in re- 
ality, is not very much. Miss Wentworth is tall 
and very stylish and aristocratic-looking, with 
grey eyes—not sweet blue ones like yours—and 
brown hair, a pretty mouth and nose, but her face 
lacks expression. I was fascinated at first, and 
we were engaged. But after a short time, I saw 
we were not suited to one another. She was too 
dictatorial and exacting—expected too much from 
me, and was not willing to be guided by my 
opinions. And when, a few weeks ago, a rich 
New Yorker began to be attentive to her, and she 
rather encouraged him, I would not allow it; 
whereupon, she immediately found fault with in- 
terference on my part, and after a few scenes it 
ended by our agreeing to disagree. Is my little 
cousin satisfied now, and wiil she promise not to 
be jealous again ?” 

“I cannot promise that, Frank, but I can thank 
you for your confidence.” 

“Never mind about thanking me; it was the 
least due you, after the way I have treated you. 
I have not meant to be unkind, Carrie, and ex- 
cept for that deuced woman—excuse me, dear— 
I should never have seemed so fickle. But, after 
all, it zs only seemed. My heart has never really 
belonged to any one but you; and will you not 
forgive my apparent forgetfulness of you, and let 
me be your friend, as I used to be? If you have 
ever liked me—I do not say loved—you will for- 
get a past of which I am heartily ashamed; and 
you will let me once more be to you what I have 
been. You will not let me beg in vain, will you?” 

But May could act her part no longer. 

“You dear, old, misguided, deceived Frank! 
It is not Carrie to whom you are pouring out all 
your troubles and rhapsodies, but only poor little 
May! Forgive me, please, but it is too funny.” 

For, catching a glimpse of his face, she had 
burst into a ripple of uncontrolled laughter, which 
shook her slight frame, as she sat now by the 
table, her face buried in her hands, and peal after 
peal of soft laughter forcing its way gayly out into 
the quiet summer twilight. 
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“ When you have finished laughing, perhaps 
you will explain this farce.” 

« Yes, of course I will, when I have finished. 
But please let me finish first.” 

Then, in some trepidation at the effect her 
action and words might have upon him, she made 
one strong effort and controlled herself. 

“ Frank, please excuse me. I know it was not 
very kind, but the temptation was too resistlessly 
attractive tome. Besides, you made the mistake, 
remember. I only acted as your assistant in 
carrying it out;” and as she recalled the scene, a 
merry laugh rose to her lips, which quickly, how- 
ever, she exchanged for an expression of gravity. 

«“ And, Frank, you mustn’t be angry with me. 
Nobody ever is; and besides, you deserved some 
punishment for behaving as you have, and engag- 
ing yourself to that girl! But there! I’m not 
going to spéak of it again. Only say you are not 
vexed, and we will talk of pleasanter things.” 

«Of course I am not vexed now,” answered 
Frank, who, though quick-tempered, did not long 
bear malice. “It was rather unkind to play so 
shabby a trick on me, as soon as | arrived; but it 
doesn’t matter, now. At any rate, I only spoke 
truly when I told you of your beauty; and if you'll 
only give me a kiss, we’ll make up and be friends.” 

«“ Not a kiss, but my hand, in token of renewed 
friendship.” . 

And as he took the little hand, and gallantly 
raised it to his lips, May felt he would never re- 
proach her for the amusement she had enjoyed at 
his expense; indeed, he would probably never 
think of it again. 

In the old days they had been the best of 
friends, and it seemed easy and natural enough to 
take up the friendship where it had been dropped. 

“And have you heard of our degradation ?” 
asked May, as they walked slowly towards the 
house. 

« What do you mean, May ?” 

“Simply that this summer the low state of our 
financial condition has obliged us to open our 
house to the public. In other words, we take 
boarders! Fearful, is it not?” 

“ Horrid,” he exclaimed, “and I might have 
prevented it.” 

“Yes, you might have prevented it,” she said, 
slowly, “ but it is too. late now, and it has done us 
no harm. Indeed, in some respects it has been 
very pleasant, as there have been some charming 
young people among the boarders. Carrie, espe- 
cially, has two devoted admirers. A Mr. Middle- 
ton, from Charleston—first-rate old Carolina family 
—and a Mr. Ross, from New Orleans.” 

“ Ross, did you say?” asked Frank, eagerly. 

“ Yes; is there anything peculiar in the name? ” 

“No, only I think I know him. Is his first 
name George, and is he—well, rather good-look- 
ing?” 

“Yes, his name is George, and he is—well, 





much more than ‘rather good-looking’ he 
downright handsome, and I believe as noble ang 
true a man as can be foun1.” ; 

“You speak warmly; does your sister admire 
him as much as you seem to ?” 

“I have never asked her, but I should think %0." 
said May, carelessly; “certainly she encourages 
him!” 

Frank looked grave; but May would not en. 
courage such a mood. 

“It would have been romantic if you had met 
Carrie as you did me, would it not?” she sug. 
gested. “Just think of it; in the very spot you 
bade her‘adieu years ago. But, of course, noth. 
ing happens in real life as it does in books, OF you. 
would have met her just there. Do you 
Frank, I think you have not behaved well about. 
your engagement to Carrie ?” 

“I skgpuld think not, May; I am h 
ashamed of my conduct. But if Carrie will only 
forgive me, I shall do my best to make amends 
and I hope—” ; 

“You had better not hope too much,” inten 
posed May, dryly; “ but there is Carrie now com 
ing to meet us!” 

In a moment she had joined them. 

«“ We are so giad to see you, Frank,” she said, 
giving him her hand in her own sweet, inimitable 
way; “and I think May very selfish to have kep. 
you so long. The servant said you were in the 
parlor, but lo! and behold, when I went to look 
for you, you had flown!” 

She spoke without the slightest embarrassment 
—wondering at herself, though, all the time, and 
feeling not an additional heart-throb as hand 
touched hand, and eye met eye. She had & 
pected so different a meeting ! 

The young man, on the contrary, seemed fora 
moment painfully confused. This tall, beautifal 
creature, with her regal air and manner, her gem 
tle voice and kindly welcome, was the-womante 
wards whom he had behaved so badly—the womay 
whose love he had cast aside—for what? Noth 
ing, and worse than nothing! But she was toh 
won yet, he remembered, with beating heart; and 
as she had once cared for him—he felt sured 
that, though it might have been but a girl’s fang 
—why should not that germ grow and ripen? why 
should he not, at last, claim her for his very own? 


CHAPTER V. 


A SHOWER OF ROSES. 

« But the expense! Dear me !—how, I wishl 
was a Rothschild or a Stewart, or somebody rich 
How charming to be able to live without having® 
count each cent! But in fact, mother dear, cil 
we arrange it ?” si 
“I am quite sure we can,” answered Ma 
Thornton, “though we are not Rothschilds # 
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siewarts. Carrie | has proved such an economical 
housekeeper, and has managed so well, that I 
think she deserves a little rest now; and a trip to 
Cesar’s Head I know" you would both enjoy. 
Frank is very anxious you should go, and as Mrs. 

. Middleton is to act as chaperon, and one or two 
others will join your party, I know you will have 
a pleasant time. 

« Pleasant ?—perfectly delightful!” cried May. 
« We four—Carrie, Frank, Mr. Ross and I—are 
to go in a spring wagon, and the others in a car- 
riage; and I know it will be just glorious—jollier 
even than the Black! For at Czesar’s Head, one 
can’t get lost”—with a sly look at Carrie—“or 
wear out one’s heart and strength in agonizing 
wonderings as to what has become of one’s sister. 
And then, at Czesar’s Head, we will meet so 
many fashionable people! And oh, I know we 
will have simply a lovely time! And as we are 
really to go—you know you have quite decided it 
now, mother, dear—I must see about my dresses, 
We will require quite a different wardrobe from a 
Black mountain one, will we not, Carrie ?” 

“Yes, indeed, and I think somebody’s black 
silk will be very suitable and becoming for the 
evenings we will spend at the hotel.” 

«So doI; and not a bit too warm, for it is al- 
ways cold so far above the level of the sea. But 
there is Mr. Ross—I must see him;” and with a 
nod to her mother and Carrie, May flew from the 
room. 


In the afternoon, Carrie, as was her wont, put 
on her garden apron and hat, and with scissors 
and gloves, started out in quest of fresh flowers for 


the table and rooms. Mrs. Thornton’s garden 
was one of the prettiest in Asheville, the flower- 
beds sloping gently down the side of the hill; and, 
though there was not much variety in the flowers, 
the roses themselves were beautiful and luxuriant 
enough to attract the attention of a passer-by. 
Through the spring and summer they had budded 
and burst and bloomed, and had helped Carrie 
much in the adornment of the house; for what 
more simple or more charming adornment to any 
room than fresh, beautiful, fragrant roses? Just 
now, they were not in quite such rich abundance 
as a week ago; but Carrie succeeded in filling her 
large apron, and was on the point of retracing her 
steps to the house, when she bethought herself of 
one favorite moss-rose bush, which grew near the 
arbor, and which she had not visited for several 
days. 

Turning her steps thitherward, a moment 
later, she perceived a figure lying full, length on 
the grass beside the arbor. His hat was pulled 
over his face, so that his features were not dis- 
tinguishable; one hand was carelessly thrown 
above his head, and the other listlessly holding a 
book—indeed, scarcely holding it, for the book 
rested on the ground, while the one. finger in it 
seemed to mark the place where the reader, over- 

VoL. cvy.—16. 





come perhaps with sleepiness or weariness, had 
ceased to read, Carrie recognized or thought she 
recognized Frank’s graceful negligence of attitude 
in the posture, his cool suit of summer flannel. 
Thinking he had fallen asleep in this quiet, lovely 
spot, with the pleasant air and his own reveries 
after the perusal of Tennyson, (she recognized the 
book) she called him as she clipped the roses she 
had come for. 

“You lazy cousin, wake up! The sun has 
almost set, and it is quite time you should arouse 
from your slumber!” 

As he seemed not to hear, however, she, having 
finished her task, approached him. 

*‘ What a sound sleeper you must be, Frank! 
Do wake up and go back with me!” 

But still no answer. Then, with a mischievous 
prompting, she murmured ; 

“I know what will wake you.” 

And stepping close beside him, she stooped and 
gently pushed his hat aside. Then, with one 
dextrous movement of the hand which held her 
apron and its wealth of buds, leaves and petals, 
she loosened it, and a perfect shower of sweet 
roses feil upon the upturned face! 

But it was not Frank’s gaze after all that met 
hers, but Mr. Ross’s dark blue eyes, fixed upon her 
with amusement and pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. Ross,” she exclaimed, drawing back 
in confusion, “ pray, pray excuse me! I thought, 
of course, it was Frank! What an unpardonable 
mistake ! ” 

“I see nothing unpardonable about it,” he said, 
smiling, but only half rising, with the roses lying 
round him in countless profusion. “ It was a very 
natural mistake. My clothes are very like Frank’s, 
and no wonder you mistook me for the object of 
your search,” 

« But I was not searching for him.” 

“No? Well, then, how did your find your way 
here ?” 

She opened her eyes wide : 

“ Why, surely I can wander over the garden 
when and as I choose, without object of aay kind. 
Why should you think I was looking for Frank?” 

“Only because you two are inseparable now!”’ 
He spoke bitterly. 

«You are unkind, Mr. Ross,” said Carrie, the 
faintest tremor in her voice, “ unkind and unjust.” 

And she turned to leave him; but he sprang 
lightly up, scattering the roses in all directions. 

“ Forgive me, please, if I spoke too quickly. I 
could not be unkind or unjust to you, of all persons 
in the world, and I have not intended to be. Will 
you overlook my words this time, and give me 
your hand in token of forgiveness ?” 

She hesitated a moment; then, as she met his 
eyes fixed upon her pleadingly, she stretched out 
her hand, and as he clasped it, said frankly: 

“Of course I will. No doubt I fancied you 
meant more than you said; and to show I bear no 
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malice for your words, I will condescend to ex- 
plain that I came here to gather those lovely moss- 
rose buds which you have thrown from you so 
ruthlessly. Now, as penance for having made me 
cross, you must help me pick up my roses, and put 
them once more into my apron, so I cah return. 
I will set you a good example by beginning first.” 

And she would have stooped to gather them ap, 
but he stayed her. 

“ No, indeed, you shall not! That is my duty 
and pleasure. Only hold your apron ready, and 
before you know, it will be once more full.” 

And he went to work with a will, picking up 
handfuls of the flowers, and throwing or dropping 
them into her apron, with a smile and pleasant 
word and tender tone, till both forgot a cloud had 
but passed between them, and each, in lightness 
of heart and forgetfulness of aught but the passing 
moment, enjoyed that moment as those enjoy who 
for the first time truly love. 

“It was strange I should have mistaken you for 
Frank,” said Carrie, after awhile. “ Your clothes, 
as you say, are certainly alike, and as you are both 
blondes, perhaps some persons might think you 
alike. But to me there is not the slightest resem- 
blance between you.” 

« Perhaps you were thinking of him,” suggested 
Mr. Ross, a slight shadow passing over his hand- 
some brow. “ That might account for it.” 

“ Yes, [ was thinking of him,” she replied, so 
honestly and openly that her very tone should 
have re-assured him, “I wanted to tell him some- 
thing.” 

« And can you not tell me, instead ?” 

“I can,” she said, archly, “if I choose.” 

« Well, won't you choose? Please.” 

« No,” she answered, decidedly; “I won't 
choose just now, at any rate. Besides, words 
meant for one person in particular, rarely please 
another.” 

“And I am sure the words you meant for 
Frank would certainly not please, but probably 
anger me. You are wise to withhold them.” 

«“ Yes, I think I am,” she said, quietly, “ when 
you speak in such a tone.” 

“ How can I help it?” he exclaimed, passion 
ately; ” how can I see you, day after day, allow- 
ing that man to interest you, to attract you, to 
love you, and I remain a silent looker-on? Per- 
haps, I am not right to speak—but speak I must! 
I cannot let the hope, the joy of my life slip from 
my grasp, when perchance a word from me may 
make things so different. Oh, Carrie! tell me— 
assure me, love, that you do not care for Frank! 
{ have hoped so much, I have loved so much, I 
bave hungered so for your love, my dearest heart, 
that I cannot bear to think I may lose you, after 
all. I want you, dear, I need you every hour, and 
my whole effort shall be to make your life so 
bright and happy, that you will never regret hav- 
ing placed it in my hands! Before your cousin 





came, I dreamed, and planned, and hoped, By 
since he has been here, I have seen so little of 
you—you have seemed so often absorbed jp his 
society—that I must almogt believe you care mor 
for him than for me. Say, sweet, am I ight, orig 
there one little portion of your dear heart that ] 
claim as mine, and love and cherish, till ty 
whole precious treasure is in my keeping? One 
word—nay, one look will answer me. Wij] you 
not give it?” 

She had stood before him, very still and quiet, 
her face very pale, her eyes downcast. And eyg 
as he ceased, she did not speak or move, till, wig 
a tender, caressing motion, he placed one hay 
beneath her chin, gently raised the d 
head, and forced the lovely eyes to meet hj 
Then a crimson blush dyed cheek and brow, hy 
heart thrilled with a sweet, unknown joy, and gy 
murmured : 

“Oh, Mr. Ross, please—please don’t speak » 
I don’t know—I can’t say. I—” ‘ 

He would not have waited for more, FR 
would have drawn her to him, and pressed a hig 
upon those sweet lips which would have made by 
his very own. But the unwelcome sound of » 
proaching footsteps stayed him; and then, » 
Carrie quickly turned away and stooped to pig 
up one poor rose, fallen unheeded to the ground 
Frank’s voice came to them. 

“Romancing in the twilight, eh? It souniy 
very pretty; but indeed, Ross, I think it imprudey 
for Carrie to be out so late. The dew is 
beneficial even in a mountain climate, Com 
cousin mine, 1 have been looking for you 
where, and am so disappointed I could not fim 
you before.” 

His tone was one of almost proprietorship,» 
he drew Carrie’s hand within his arm. Mr, Rog 
would have resented it, and warm words were@ 
his lips, but a second thought stopped them, asl 
murmuring—* Not now; I have not quite yet the 
right”—he waited one moment to pick up his book, 
and then joined them on the homeward path. 

But the roses had not quite yet played out ther 
part. 4 
“Have you flowers in your apron, Care?’ 
asked Frank. 

“Yes,” she replied, showing them to him 
« Are they not. beautiful ?” 

“ Yes, indeed. I wish I could help you gather 
them every day. Will you not let me dos 
to-day ?” id 

“I shall make no rash promises. Besides! 
morrow, you know, we start for Czesar’s Hew 
and we won’t be back for several days. Al 
after that, who knows what may happen? Ti 
flowers may cease to bloom, or it may rain egy 
day, or I may grow lazy and let some one et 
take my place; or you may grow tired of Ame 
ville, and betake yourself to parts unknown.” 

« Well, do one thing for me, then, if you will 
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to my being your companion in flower- 


agree 


hering. Wear this lovely moss-rose bud in 
your hair-to @ight.” 

And he chose one from the well-filled apron. 

Mr. Ross had dropped a step behind, but he 
could not fail to hear what was said. 

«No, I don’t think I can. I have selected a 
geranium for my hair to-night, and it is reposing 
now in water on my mantel, till I am ready to 
adorn myself with it.” 

« But leave it for to-morrow, please,” he pleaded, 
«and wear this rose to-night for my sake, Carrie, 
and for ‘auld lang syne.’” 

But she was decided now. 

« No, Frank, I prefer the geranium, and I know 
it will be more becoming.” 

«| think you are very unkind not to do just that 
little thing for me, when I make a point of it.” 

« But you ought not to make a point of it; and, 
pesid&, in this world, one’s wishes must often be 
crossed, and one’s hopes disappointed. Come, 
Frank, be a philosopher, and don’t look so cross 
about a mere trifle.” 

«But it is not a trifle to me,” the young man 
answered, still somewhat annoyed, “and I think 
you might have obliged me. If you once make 
up your mind to a thing, there’s no changing you, 
though. I know that by experience, so there 
would be no use in my begging.” 

“Not the very least, and I am glad you are 
wise enough to refrain from so doing.” 

« And then I think you very unkind, too, Car- 
tie, to insist upon our going to Cresar’s Head in 
the wagon with May and Ross, when I so much 
prefer driving you alone in a buggy. You would 
not be half as much fatigued, and I would be so 
much happier. Besides, Ross you know admires 
May so much, I am sure he would like to have her 
to himself.” 

“Well, he must do without ‘ having her to him- 
self’ this trip, anyhow! How considerate you 
are for your friend, Frank,’ she added, mockingly. 

“Oh, hang it, Carrie,” he exclaimed in some 
vexation, “you know it’s not consideration for 
Ross, but because I want you all to myself. You 
must know and feel that by this time, and I think 
you really and truly unkind—” 

“There it is again! The third time you have 
called me unkind! People generally don’t like to 
be called unkind to their faces; and, as I see you 
are determined to be cross this evening, I must 
call Mr. Ross to the rescue. Mr. Ross, what can 
be done to cross people ? ” . 

“Let them alone,” he said, stepping to her 
side, “and after awhile they will return to their 
right minds,” 

And then they chatted on until the house was 
reached; Frank, however, saying scarcely.a word. 

After Carrie had arranged the flowers on the 
tea-table and in the parlor, she started up-stairs to 
take off her apron and give a few touches to her 





hair ‘before tea. Passing the open library door 
she took a step within to see if May was there; 
but not finding her, she was turning away, when 
Mr. Ross’s voice detained her. 

“Miss Carrie, will you not waita moment? I 
have sémething to show you.” 

She hesitated; then, as he came towards her, 
said : 

“ Well, just one moment, then, for I am afraid 
I’m late now! What is it I am to see?” 

«Only this,” he replied, “but you must come 
to the window or you cannot appreciate it.” 

They approached the open window, and in the 
soft twilight, now fading fast, he gently placed in 
her hand a moss-rose bud. She smiled at him. 

«So you heard us ?” 

“Yes; how could I help it? And after all 
you will wear it in your hair to-night, will yoy 
not, sweet? I ask you to, for my sake.” 

« But Frank—he will think—” 

«Never mind him, dear. It will please me so 
much if only you will.” 

How could she resist the pleading of tone and 
eye—her own heart throbbing, too, so tumultu- 
ously ? 5 

“ Well, I will wear it for your sake,” she said, 
softly, a bright, sweet smile breaking over her 
face, “only, on your head be the consequences.” 

And before he could utter one word of thanks, 
she was gone. 

When, a little later, they assembled round the 
tea-table, Frank was still “in the dumps,” as May 
expressed it; but after one glance at Carrie, his 
spirits suddenly rose, and he was more charming 
in conversation, more bright and witty than usual. 
Early in the evening he begged Carrie to walk 
with him on the piazza, but she made some ex- 
cuse; and visitors coming in just then, and stay- 
ing until quite late, Frank to his chagrin had no 
opportunity of speaking the words he was so anx- 
ious to utter, and which he thought could not 
now be premature—after she so plainly showed a 
wish to please him by wearing that rose, even 
when first declining to do so. 

Mr. Ross, too, longed to finish now that sweet 
talk by the arbor, so ruthlessly interrupted ; but he 
felt so happy in the belief- that his love was re- 
turned, so proud of the woman he hoped one day 
to call his wife, so conscious of the great treasure 
her love would be to him, so determined to make 
himself more worthy of her, and so full of hope 
and joy, that the evening was charming to him. 
He could watch Carrie, could join in the conver- 
sation going on around her, and, though he had 
no chance of a single word for her ear only, he 
was well content trusting to what the morrow 
should bring forth. 

The visitors had gone, and all were separating 
for the night, when Frank found at last the chance 
to speak just one wond ; 

“Thank you, Carrie—you can’t dream how 
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happy you have made me. I think I may hope a 
great deal from to-night. 
« No, no,” she said in confusion; “you must 


hope nothing. I ”—with a blush and a smile— 


“only changed my mind about it. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


CABSAR’S HEAD. 


“You must know,” said May, “that it is not the 
head of the venerable Czsar himself, preserved all 
these centuries, and now on exhibition, that we 
are going to see; but merely an immense rock, 
which some people say—I have never been one 
of them—resembles a gigantic head and face in 
profile. Why it should be called Cresar’s Head 
instead of Nero’s head, or Hannibal’s head, or 
Cicero’s head, or Napoleon’s head, or even our 
own great George’s head, I am altogether unable 
to say. But the huge rock, overlooking a precipice 
of more than a thousand feet, and affording a 
most exquisite view of the valleys and mountains 
below, and of the couptry around Greenville, is 
well worth a visit. Indeed, if I could, I should 
make a yearly pilgrimage to that beautiful view.” 

“And is the hotel comfortable ?” asked Frank. 

* How like a man! When I am descanting 
upon the glories of nature, the sublimities of the 
mountain scenery, etc., etc., etc., you with your 
material tastes, are thinking of the good things to 
eat and drink, which the hotel affords! Let me 
relieve you at once, though, by informing you that 
the hotel zs comfortable, that you are given plenty of 
nice food, and that if you complain of the few dis- 
comforts which in my experience are necessarily 
attached to journeyings of any kind, you don’t de- 
serve this trip!” ‘ 

“TI would not have missed it for a great deal,” 
Frank said, speaking to May, but looking at Car- 
rie; “I expecta most charming time.” 

‘¢ And this is not the least part of it,” said Car- 
rie, “the roads here are so good, and Mr. Ross 
proves himself so excellent a driver.” 

They were on the banks of the French Broad, 
not far from the little town of Brevard, where they 
were to spend the night. The day had been most 
pleasant. They had made an early start, had 
stopped an hour to rest and feed their horses, and 
take their own lunch on the roadside, and not an 
accident or an untoward event had occurred to 
mar their pleasure. 

*“ To-morrow,’’ continued Carrie, “we have 
Dunn’s Rock to ascend, and a steep pull it is; the 
Conistee Falls to admire, and then the drive up 
Cedar Mountain, where the road is so good, and 
the mountain itself so pretty, I hope we will get 
in in time to see the sunset; and if we are very 
bright and early to-morrow morning, I think we 
will,” 





«“ Of course, we must,” said May, decidean 
* Whoever oversleeps himself, or is behing time, 
when we are ready to start, is to be left behind, tg 
amuse himself in Brevard as best he may.” 

« And could not one have a harder task than tp 
spend a day or two in Brevard ?” inquired Mr. 


Ross. 


“Yes, indeed; for though it is the merest yi. 


lage with its store, post-office, court-house and 
and nothing of interest going on: still, in the 
neighborhood there are a good many lovely plaog 
well worth a visit. Homes made by South Caro. 
linians before the war, which though now ny 
quite what they used to be, are still very, very 
pretty. And it is a beautiful country. Just Jog 
at those mountains now! Oh, that I were, 
Christian Reid, to describe them as they de 
serve!” 

It is a good day’s journey from Asheville » 
Brevard ; but our travelers got in about dusk, anj 
found themselves made very comfortable at the 
hote! in the little town, which in the Summer§ 
quite filled with persons from the “low country? 
seeking health and coolness amongst the mou, 
tains. 

After a night of refreshing sleep, they rose 
quite ready for all to be accomplished that day, 

“Dunn’s Rock is not in fact a huge rock w 
have to scale, but a dreadfully steep 
and how it derived its name I don’t know,” sid 
May, as they stopped their horses, preparatory ip 
ascending the mountain. “But I tell you, om 
and all, that it is as steep as it can be: and though 
the view is indeed exquisite, many persons think 
it scarcely repays one for the climb. Furthermor, 
though I am not, generally averse to exertion,] 
propose that some of us stay behind, resting here 
while the others toil up. I have seen the view 
once (it is really beautiful), but if any one wil 
stay with me, I think I don’t care to see it again 
at the expense of the pull up.” 

Mr. Ross immediately declared his intention of 
staying with May; and several others, who really 
did not care to make the exertion necessary for# 
steep an ascent, concluded to wait too. But othes 
there were, who wanted to see all that could k 
seen, so procuring a guide from a house near by, 
off and up they started with the good wishes 
those they left behind, but at the same time thet 
sympathy; for except Mr. Ross, they knew frm 
experience what the climb was, and they mud 
preferred lounging by the river-bank—for tit 
mountain immediately over looked the river—# 
amusing themselves in a quiet way, to toiling 
the steep incline of Dunn’s Rock. And with 
after several hours’ absence, the others retumel, 
although they declared they had been fully repaid 
for their trouble, they agreed one and all tht 
“once was enough.” They described the mom 
tain as immensely steep—in places almost perp 
dicular—and though they stopped and resel 
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frequently on the upward path, they were glad 
enough when at length the summit was reached. 
From thence, they had a most glorious view, of the 
valley of the French Broad ; (which rises hereabouts 
and whose turns and twists are endless, the silver 
thread of water seeming to double and wind and 
tangle itself up amidst the soft, green valley through 
which it flows) of cultivated farms surrounding 
handsome dwellings built years ago by rich 
Southerners; of dense forested mountains on 
either side; and beyond, of peak after peak of 
distant mountains, making a fitting background to 
the whole. 

The tired clamberers were very glad to get into 
their vehicles again, and even the jolting over the 
—in some places—rough road, was an agreeable 
change. 

«The Conistee Falls next, and then dear old 
Cesar’s Head,” exclaimed May, when they were 
once more on their way. 

«Yes, but a bad road to pass over after we 
leave the Falls, and before we get to Czesar’s Head,” 
said Carrie. 

«It is bad, 1 remember,” May said, nodding 
her head, “but we can vary the monotony by 
resting and lunching, both of which you know we 
all enjoy—” with a glance at Frank, who was red 
and heated and a trifle cross, he not having yet 
recovered from the tough pull up Dunn’s Rock. 

The Conistee Falls are a few handred yards 
from the road, and leaving the horses and convey- 
ances there, under the kindly watchfulness of an 
old man, whose log hut stood on the road-side, our 
party proceeded to the Falls. And very beautiful 
they were; the tiny waves dash in two separate 
falls down a high rock, and then uniting their 
waters in one larger rush, they leap and dance 
many feet down toa deep pool lying quiet and 
still at their base. 

They had not long to stay at the Falls, if they 
would reach Czesar’s Head before sunset; so after 
a few moments spent in admiration, they reluc- 
tantly turned their backs upon them and started 
again on their way. The lunch and rest, as May 
predicted, were thoroughly enjoyed ; and, thus re- 
freshed, they found the afternoon’s drive not as 
tiresome as they expected. 

“ Here we are at last,” cried May, rising in the 
wagon and clapping her hands, but being immedi- 
ately reseated by a sudden jolt—*« Dear, dear old 
Cesar’s Head! How glad I am to see you once 
more! And we are in time for the sunset, too. 
Do, good people, hurry, and we will have, I 
know," perfect view. The clouds are beautiful, 
even now. Let us tie the horses, or send them on 
tothe hotel; and then we can follow after awhile. 
I, for one, don’t intend to miss the sunset.” 

And the wagon having now stopped, May 
sprang to the ground without waiting for Mr. 
Ross’s assistance, and sped to the great rock—the 
Head--more slowly followed by the others. It 





was only a short distance from the road,—this 
huge boulder of solid rock, forming a sheer preci- 
pice of 1800 feet, and commanding a most exten- 
sive and beautiful view. Its flat surface was 
covered now with people from the hotel, all gazing 
with deepest admiration upon the scene before 
them. 

May threw herself down upon the flat rock very 
near the edge of the precipice, but she had no 
intention of being foolhardy, and a death by fall- 
ing over that dread descent seemed too horrible 
to tempt even one rash movement on her part 
She was absorbed indeed in the beauties before 
her—the great, green forest whose tree-tops she 
could discern 1800 feet below; the innumerable 
valleys stretched out in all the glory of the summer 
eve; the sparkle of water here and there; the 
little town of Greenville lying far, far away, and 
barely visible through the clear atmosphere ; the 
faint, far-distant mountains showing in softest 
blue upon the horizon, the nearer peaks rising in 
quaint, weird, ungainly shapes against the bright 
sky ; and over all and above all, the shifting sun- 
set clouds—bright, golden, glorious—usheting out 
the noble orb of day, and themselves soon to be 
followed by waves of fleecy pink and blue and 
grey ether, soft and lovely as a fairy dream! 

Awhile they gazed speechless, save now and 


‘then a murmured word of admiration; but ere 


long the sun was gone, the clouds had grown dark 
and sombre, and a cold breeze rising suddenly, 
they were all reminded they were 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

“To-morrow,” said May, as she rose reluct- 
antly, «‘we will explore the cave, etc., and a 
lovely time I intend to have. How we miss Mr. 
Middleton,” she continued, as their party started 
for the hotel, “and how he would have enjoyed 
this view!” 

«“ He would have, indeed, and I wish he could 
have come with us,” said Carrie, warmly, “though 
no doubt he finds the Warm Springs agreeable, 
and I am sure has made friends there.” 

Mr. Ross watched her as she was speaking, and 
wondered if he could find the Warm Springs, or 
any other spot on earth, agreeable, if Carrie 
Thornton had refused him, as she had Middleton. 
He feit sure he could not, and his eyes rested on 
her with so long and loving a glance, as he seemed 
to realize the hope he had, that the color rose to 
her face, and warned him of his want of control. 
He had seen Middleton’s brave struggle, and had 
felt for him. The poor young mar had battled 
nobly with himself; but to be in daily contact 
with the woman he loved so well, to see her in all 
the loveliness of her home life, to hear her clear 
young voice, to feel the touch of her small fingers, 
to watch the sweet face day after day, and then 
to know that she was not, and could never be his, 
was more than he could stand. He felt that he 
must leave her, must try to forget her; and so one 
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day he had gone to the Warm Springs—a charm- 
ing summer resort about forty miles from Ashe- 
ville—where in the gayer life than Asheville 
offered, and away from the woman of his love, he 
hoped to overcome his sore disappointment, ‘or 
bear it bravely, like a true man. And do not 
such victories over one’s self, if rightly won, even 
with pain and tears and anguish of heart, ennoble 
and purify and strengthen ? 

The hotel was only a pleasant walk from the 
Head; and once there and in her own room, 
Carrie found she was really tired. 

“You will only have time to rest a few mo- 
ments,” said May, “ before we must be ready for 
tea. I am so glad I did not go up Dunn’s Rock, 
for now I can dance to-night, and I saw ever so 
many nice-looking people at the Head, as well as 
while we were waiting down stairs to be shown to 
our room. Poor old Carrie! I am sorry for you! 
What possessed you to go up Dunn’s Rock, when 
you knew so well what it would be?” 

“I don’t know indeed. I almost wish now, I 
hadn’t gone, though I enjoyed it very much, too. 
But if I can only take a five minutes nap I think 
I'll feel rested.” 

* Which means I must be silent for five minutes 
at least. Very well. And as there is but one 
glass—and that I must say a very poor one—you 
take your nap while I arrange my hair.” 

The hotel dining-room was well filled when 
our party entered it for tea, and there were numer- 
ous inquiring and admiring looks cast in their 
direction. The long tables were covered with 
many good things to eat, for the hotel was well 
kept, in spite of the difficulties of providing, alli 
supplies having to be brought from a distance. 

After tea they wandered to the parlor, where, 
among the boarders, Frank soon found some old 
acquaintances, and, of course, at once introduced 
them to the girls. Then, in a little while, the 
dining-room was cleared and dancing began. 
May, not being tired, entered into it with all her 
heart; but Carrie, after a waltz or two which she 
could not resist, declared herself much too tired to 
dance more, and for fear of being tempted to do 
so in spite of her better judgment, she pronounced 
her intention of leaving the dancing-room. Before 
she knew it Frank had thrown a shawl over her 
shoulders, and had induced her to go out on the 
porch extending the whole length of the large 
house. Here they sat for awhile talking in a 
desultory fashion, till Frank proposed they should 
walk to the Head and enjoy the moonlit view. 
His manner was so matter-of-fact and cousinly, 
that Carrie quite forgot she had mentally deter- 
mined not to be long alone with him; and not 
until they had reached the huge rock and were 
seated, did she begin to feel nervous. Then a 
sudden change in his manner, a sort of exultation 
in his tones, warned her of her mistake, and made 
her uncomfortable and restless. 





— 
« What pleasant people your friends are, F rank,” 


she said, determined she would soon return to the 
hotel, and as much determined he should not see 
her discomfort. “ That sister of mine is a wretched 
little flirt, is she not? I warrant you she is at this 
moment carrying on with your young friend jg 
such a bewitching way as to make him wonder jf 
he is on his head or his feet. And the y 
couple you introduced, they are bride and 

did you not say? What a lovely wedding trip to 
make! To drive through this, beautiful country. 
just those two, in a nice buggy with good horses, 
and to have a resting place such as Czesar’s Head! 
I can’t imagine a more charming plan or manner 
in which to spend one’s honeymoon.” 

The moment she had spoken, she regretted her 
words. They were suggestive, and might lead to 
grave remarks from him. But his next speech 
relieved her for a moment. 

«« What, my cousin, more charming than a trip 
to Niagara, to California, or to Europe? What 
an easily satisfied little woman it is!” 

“ Perhaps so; but I only say for the honeymoon, 
Niagara, California, and Europe, might very wel] 
come afterwards. What think you now? Am] 
so easily satisfied ?” 

“1 think,” he said, his whole voice and manner 
changing and growing very tender, as he suddenly 
stooped and caught her hand in his, “ I think you 
are the fairest, loveliest woman in all this wide, 
wide world; and where you want to spend your 
honeymoon, there would I+be too, no matter 
where. All places are alike when you are with 
me ; and Carrie, love, I want you with me all my 
life. I cannot bear to be without you.” 

* But you must bear it, Frank,” she said, quietly 
and firmly, though her heart failed her at the ve. 
hemence of his tone. “I don’t like to hear you 
speak as you are now speaking, and I am going 
back to the hotel. Will you go?” 

« No, I will not!—nor shall you!” he said, stub 
bornly, placing a detaining hand on her arm a 
she rose. You must hear me, Carrie—you shall 
hear me! Havel not waited patiently all day 
for this moment; and now, in your cool, quiet way, 
you tell me you are going back. You shall no 
go back till I have spoken—till I have told you, 
Carrie, of my great love for you, which you must 
have guessed long since. I think I have always 
loved you, dearest—” 

« You do not remember Miss Wentworth. Much 
love for me could there have been in your hear, 
when you were engaged to her.” 

“Forget that, Carrie; I was a blinded fool then 
—blinded by her smiles and preference; but I 
believe the love for you was in my heart all the 
time, and only for awhile hidden. Dearest, do 
not let the memory of that one mistake of miné, 
which I have regretted so bitterly, come between 
us. Do not throw your happiness away from you 
when it is now so near.” 
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WMy happiness! Frank,” she exclaimed, with 
a little mocking laugh—she could not help— 
«Suppose I tell you that the prospect of being 
your wife would be no happiness to me; that, on 
the contrary, I should be very sorry if I believed 
such a future in store for me. Suppose I tell you 
that I can never love you as a woman should love 
the man she marries; that, as my cousin, I like 


: you, but I can never, never feel more warmly to- 


wards you than that!” 

«And do you indeed tell me all this?” he 
asked, his face very white in the moonlight, his 
yoice constrained—*“do you really mean it all, 
Carrie ?” 

“Truly I do, Frank,” she answered, slowly, 
«sorry as I am to wound you.” 

« But your wearing my rose, after all, Carrie— 
your words, your looks, your kindness to me since 
I have been with you—what have they all 
meant ?” 

«Suppose I had chosen to punish your forget- 
fulness of me, Frank, by making you love me, 
knowing I could never return your love! Had I 
not a right ?” 

“Yes, the right—but surely you would not 


have taken advantage of it ?” 


“You jucge me truly, at last, Frank,” she 
said, warmly, laying her hand gently on his 
shoulder, “and I am glad of it. No; I would 
not have taken so mean an advantage, and I do 
not consider that, under any circumstances, a 
woman has the right to trifle with a man’s deepest 
feelings. As to the rose”—a faint color came to 
her face—“that doesn’t matter now; and my 
words, my looks, my kindness, were meant for my 
cousin Frank, the boy who was once so dear to 
me.” 

“ And why may not the man be dear to you? 
Oh, Carrie! think once more before you give me 
up! Remember my love, dear; think, too, of all 
the comforts my wealth will bring you! Those 
horrid boarders! Surely to be compelled to take 
them must be mortifying; and, as my wife, you 
will have every luxury money can bring, and not 
only for yourself, but for your mother and May. 
And every effort of my life will be to make you 
happy.” 

“Yes, Frank,” she answered, very, very slowly, 
“I think I realize fully what I am resigning 
when I decline to become your wife. All the 
comforts and luxuries of wealth I do enjoy for 
myself and my dear ones, and all the privations 
and discomforts and mortifications of limited 
means I very well know. But even with such 
knowledge, I could never consent to marry you 
without that love which must be the strongest 
bond between husband and wife. Believe me, 
such a marriage could not bring happiness—in- 
deed, nothing but vain regrets.” 

“But I cannot give you up, Carrie! I cannot! 
Tcannot! If you don't care for any one else, why 


may you not /arn to love me? Other women 
have been taught to love. Why may not you ?” 

“ Because,” she said, gravely—then suddenly 
stopped. 

He looked at her eagerly, one moment—the 
next his face grew stern. 

“TI guess what you would say, and why you 
hesitate,” he said, coldly; “George Ross has won 
your heart. Don’t try to deny it, but answer me 
one question, please. Are you engaged to him? 
Does my aunt know his intentions?” 

He spoke with a sneer. 

“T don’t understand your questions, Frank,” 
she said, as coldly as he—*but if you mean to 
insinuate that Mr. Ross is not an honorable man, 
you are quite wasting your breath. No person on 
earth could make me believe that, and | think it 
ill becomes you to try to do so. But why his 
name should have been mentioned between us at 
all, I don’t know; and as we quite understand each 
other now, I would like to return to the hotel.” 

“One moment more, Carrie. Do you know 
that George Ross has loved before—has been en- 
gaged ?” 

“If that is no obstacle to the urging of your 
suit, why should it be to his?” 

“But he loved Miss Wentworth; he was en- 
gaged to her!” 

“I know it,” she said, quietly. “Now Frank, 
I am going. You may follow when you choose.” 

«Oh, Carrie, must it all end thus? Can I 
never, never call you mine? It were better for 
me had I never seen your face again, than to lose 
you now, or to think of you as belonging to another 
man!” ; 

“Then don’t think of me at all, Frank. That 
is much the best plan.” Then, as she saw the 
pain on his face—perhaps not to last long, but for 
the moment, real—she spoke more gently. “ Be- 
lieve me, [ am sorry this has happened; but you 
will forget it sooner than you think. Come with 
me now. May will be wondering what has be- 
come of us!” 

She placed her hand gently on his arm, and 
without one word more, they retraced their steps. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“FOR THE MAN I LOVE.” 

The next day was spent in visiting the falls in 
the neighborhood, and in exploring the cave just 
below the Head. Some of the hotel people 
joined them, which was a relief to Carrie, as she 
was thrown with the strangers, and could scarcely 
note Frank’s ill-disguised disappointment, and Mr. 
Ross’s impatience that he could not be more alone 
with her. May knew something had gone wrong, 
but forbore to question her sister just yet, shrewdly 
guessing how matters stood; and, feeling she 
would be of little help to any of them, in her own 
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gay, happy way she enjoyed the day and the 
society of the new friends she had made. 

They had another glorious sunset, and after tea 
the evening was again spent in dancing, this time 
Carrie resisting all persuasions from Frank or 
Mr. Ross to walk on the piazza or stroll to the 
Head. 

“ Buck Forest and the falls to-morrow,” said 
May, as they separated for the night, “and then 
we must indeed turn our faces towards home. 
How sorry I will be to have to look upon such a 
trip as a thing of the past!” 

Buck Forest is the name given to a large, rather 
tumble-down looking old house, which in the 
summer is kept open for the accommodation of 
tourists. Near the house is the forest, from 
which the name is derived, and it is filled with 
deer, forming one of the best hunting-grounds in 
the country. Here, too, in this “ Buck Forest,” 
are the Falls of Little River, which are extremely 
pretty; the Bridal Veil Falls, the Triple Falls, and 
last the High Falls, by many persons considered 
the prettiest, and falling with tremendous force a 
distance of over a hundred feet. It is only seven 
miles from Czesar’s Head to Buck Forest—the 
former in South Carolina, the latter in North—so 
our pleasure-seekers had not a long drive to take, 
and reached Buck Forest about ten o'clock. 
They were not tired, and were quite ready for a 
ride up Rich Mountain, distant about three miles 
from the house, where they had a beautiful view, 
though indeed not to be compared to the one 
from Czesar’s Head. 

On their return to the hotel, they found an early 
dinner ready for them, which, after the morning’s 
exertions, was very welcome. At the dinner-table, 
the chance of starting a deer in the afternoon was 
discussed, and Mr. Ross and Frank declared their 
intention, if the ladies would excuse them, of taking 
a hunt. , 

«Oh, do let us go, too,” cried May, * I am sure 
it will not tire us too much, and it will be so de- 
lightful to go on a doné-fide deer hunt! Please, 
don’t say no, Frank. We will do just what you 
say, and will not be the least trouble to either you 
or Mr. Ross.” 

Frank readily gave his consent, and was really 
glad that May begged to accompany them, for he 
had not especially liked the idea of hunting alone 
with Mr. Ross. The latter had proposed the hunt, 
and Frank had not known how to avoid accept- 
ing the proposal, May’ssuggestion, therefore, was 
quite a relief to him; and so it was arranged that 
the two gentlemen, Carrie and May, should form 
the hunters, the rest of the party preferring not to 
incur the additional fatigue the hunt would proba- 
bly entail. It was agreed, though, that all should 
meet at the Bridal Veil Falls, and return to the 
house together before dark. 

“What a lovely day it is,” said Carrie, as they 
started off soon after dinner—two dogs following 





closely on the men’s heels; “and what a 

ing time we will have. As May says, a real bong, 
fide deer hunt is not every day within one’s 

and so we will enjoy one in proportion to its rarity, 
I am glad, though, that I haven’t to fire the 

for I have never become used to them, and am 
dreadfully afraid of one. I always shut my 
when one is fired, and wish I could shut my ear, 
too.” 

“I did not know you were afraid of anything” 
said Mr. Ross. 

«I am sure you will not rest under that 
delusion, if you happen to be near and to notigs 
me when the load is fired. Indeed, I am wo, 
dering even now what prompts me to go with vou 
and Frank. I suppose it is my anxiety to pleas 
May, who has declared she would not go withoy 
me, and who says she would rather go on a deg 
hunt than—well, dance all night.” 

“That would I,” said May, joining in, for | 
have plenty of opportunities for an all-night 
and this is my first experience of a deer hunt,” 

“We will have to separate now for awhile” 
said Frank, after they had walked on for some 
time. “Suppose you come with me, Carrie, ang 
May and Ross will take their stand lower dows 
and nearer the High Falls.” 

« Excuse me, Lebrun,” said Mr. Ross, quickly, 
before Carrie had time to answer for herself; «byt 
Miss Carrie has agreed to go with me to the lower 
stand, as you suggest. The bridge just above the 
Falls will be the place for me, and I assure you I 
will keep a sharp lookout.” 

Frank rather doub‘ed this assertion, and he was 
annoyed that he could not have Carrie’s undivided 
society; but he was forced to give way to circum 
stances, and surely bright little May was a pleasant 
substitute for even the woman of his love. 


“How could you?” asked Carrie, glancing at. 


Mr. Ross with a slight look of reproach; “and 
you had never even asked me to stay with you” 
“TI juad expected, though, from the first, to have 
you with me, and I had no intention your cousin 
should frustrate my plan, much as it would have 
pleased him to do so. Besides, I have not had 
quiet talk with you since—do you remember 
when?” he asked, looking fondly into her eyes. 

“I believe Ido,” she replied, rather confusedly, 
‘but that does not justify your making an assertion 
not strictly true; and I almost determined to pum 
ish you for so doing, by going off with Frank, ia 
spite of you.” 

“Almost! You could not be quite so crud, 
could you?” he said, smiling down at her. “ And 
after all, I can make myself more agreeable to you 
than your cousin—I feel sure of that.” 

«“ Some people think too much of their power 
entertain others,” she answered, gravely, shaking 
her head. “Besides, we are not here to make 
ourselves agreeable, but to shoot the deer Frankis 
to ‘jump,’ and send tous, Are not these woods 
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beautiful ? and when we go down and view the 
High Falls from below, I know you will be en- 
chanted with them.” 

« Why cannot we go, now? If Lebrun starts a 
deer—and I think that: very doubtful—he need 
never know that we are not at the bridge.” 

«What !—and would you forfeit your reputa- 
tion as a hunter, as well as the chance of a shot at 
the deer, for the sake of a clamber down the 
rocks, which we can take indeed just as well a 
little later? Indeed, you shall not. You know 
Frank said if he saw nothing of a deer, in an 
hour’s time he would join us here, and then to- 
gether we will wander down to the foot of the 
falls. Listen to the water now. Do you not like 
the rushing sound ?” 

Little River, for the distance of half a mile be- 
fore taking the leap forming the High Falls, is a 
calm, deep, almost sluggish stream, until just on 
the brink of that leap, when it suddenly changes 
the tenor of its course, and with angry rush and 
gurgle dashes over the rocks, and finally throws 
itself precipitately over the sheer descent of more 
than a hundred feet. These rocks on the verge 
of the falls might perhaps form a precarious cross- 
ing for adventurous persons ; but when Mr. Ross 
suggested this to Carrie, she shuddered and 
turned away. Such a path across those frothing 
waters seemed too near a fearful death to be 
dreamed of for one moment; and Carrie pointed 
with satisfaction to the bridge, some distance up 
the stream, which they were now approaching. 

“A much safer and more reliable way of cross- 
ing,” she said, “and one I should much prefer.” 

A few moments afterwards they were leaning 
over the low railing of the bridge, gazing at the 
water below, and exchanging a remark now and 
then, in a dreamy sort of way, as if some quiet 


- happiness had taken possession of them, when a 


shout from afar aroused Ross. 

“Itis Frank,” he said, eagerly, “and I think 
he has started a deer.” 

The next moment came a sound of bushes being 
crushed, and the next a beautiful buck, with head 
thrown up and antlers back, rushed with the speed 
of wind past Carrie and Mr. Ross, across the narrow 
bridge, and into the green depths of wood on the 
other side. Mr. Ross had time but to aim hur- 
riedly and fire. But as the smoke cleared away, 
Carrie saw at a glance that the prey had escaped 
unhurt. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she cried, almost uncon- 
sciously, “it is much too noble an animal to kill!” 

“But I must have one more shot,” exclaimed 
Mr. Ross, excitedly, “I will be back soon,” and 
he darted off, the action of his limbs showing him 
bo mean runner. 

The dogs had come up, and with bay and yelp 
had followed on the chase; and a moment later 
Frank made his appearance, panting and blowing. 
He stopped when he saw Carrie, 





“A beauty, was he not? How I wish I could 
have hit him! Ross fired, too, did he not?” 

“Yes; and missed—and I was so glad,” Carrie 
replied; “and I hope he won't have another 
chance. I think it wanton cruelty to kill for plea- 
sure anything so beautiful.” 

“TI think I see something moving on the other 
side,” pursued Frank, “lower down. Come, 
Carrie, let us walk down towards the Falls, and if 
Ross and the cogs manage to turn him, I’ll head 
him. Quick! Ah, there is May, too! Was I 
very ungallant, little cousin, to leave you so un- 
ceremoniously ?” 

“The idea! Frank,” she said, panting and puff- 
ing, as she joined them. “I don’t wonder this 
sport excites you, for I feel as if I should never be 
myself again.” 

They had walked quickly down the banks of 
the stream, and were pausing now near the rocks 
on the verge of the Falls, when the bushes on 
the other bank swayed and moved, and Frank 
thought he saw the stag for one brief moment 
appear, losing himself again-in the forest! But, 
in that moment, Frank had quickly raised his 
gun, aimed, and fired! A second passed. Then 
Carrie spoke ; her eyes had seen the dreadful mis- 
take, her voice trembled with a sudden, deep 
horror. 

“Oh, God! it is Mr. Ross—Frank, Frank, you 
have killed him!” 

One second more she stood motionless—then, 
with quick movement, turned towards Frank. 

“The brandy! Frank, give it to me,” she said, 
imperatively. , 

He felt for the flask, and handed it to her, his 
tongue paralyzed, his frame as if fixed to the 
ground, She clucched it eagerly. 

“I am going this way,” she cried, “it will save 
time ; cross the bridge, and meget me!” 

And before they could stay her—before they 
realized what she would do—she had sprung for- 
ward, and was stepping carefully from rock to 
rock, over that fearsome bridge, which a short 
time before she thought to cross would be certain 
death! Frank would have called then, but May 
stopped him. 

“For heaven’s sake, be still!” she exclaimed. 
“It is too late to stop her now, and a sudden cry 
or sound might startle her.” ‘ 

But they might have called and screamed, and 
she would not have heard; for the thundering 
noise of the cataract was in her ears, to the exclu- 
sion of all other sounds; and the sight of that mo- 
tionless something, lying scarcely discernible on 
the opposite bank, filled the eyes and heart of the 
dauntless girl, as she sprang carefully from rock 
to rock. Once, on nearing the shore, she slipped 
and almost lost her balance; but one quick move- 
ment, one long leap, and then—she was safe ! 

Frank and May had stood rooted to the ground, 


. gazing with horror-stricken eyes upon the slight, 
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girlish form as it swayed from rock to rock over 
the rushing waves. Now they turned and looked 
into each other’s white, scared faces, one thought 
in their hearts, one word on their lips: 

« Thank God!” 

Then May said: 
for help.” 

But long before Frank got to her, Carrie had 
reached the prostrate body, had raised the head, 
and with firm hand had poured through the 
white lips a few drops of the strong French 
brandy. Then, as she saw the blood dropping 
from a small hole in the broad chest, with her 
handkerchief she tried to staunch it. Then, 
making him swallow a few more drops of brandy, 
she felt she could do no more. But he had 
opened his eyes now, and his face had lost its 
deadly pallor. 

“ Carrie,” he murmured, as he recognized her 
bending over him—*love, did you cross the 
rocks ?” 

“Do not speak,” she cried; “ pray—pray do 
not, or you will be worse.” 

* But tell me,” he persisted in broken tones— 
“did you ?” 

“Yes; but I pray you not totalk. See, it is 
exhausting you!” 

“Only one more word :—how could you run 
so fearful a risk—and for me?” And his eyes 
sought hers. 

“ How could I?” she said, her voice trembling 
with suppressed emotion—* there is nothing I 
would not do or dare for the man I love!” 

«“ Yes—I remember,” he said, smiling faintly ; 
« Beau-Catcher—that water—and—and—” 

But his voice failed, and he lost consciousness. 
And now she must fain content herself till Frank 
should come, in watching the pale face, her eyes 
full of tears as she gazed, while ever and anon 
she stooped and kissed gently the white forehead. 

After what seemed to her a long, long time, 
voices were heard, and quick steps approached, 
and what followed seemed but a confused ming- 
ling of moving forms—kind hands lifting the 
precious burden from her lap, gentle words, a 
draught of brandy poured down her unwilling 
throat, and finally the drive back to the house, for 
she could not walk. 

Once there, in her own room and in May’s 
tender arms, her brave spirit failed her, and— 
now she was no longer needed—womanlike, she 
at last gave way. But May cheered, and tended, 
and cared for her; and when, after several 
hours, she brought word that the doctor from 
Brevard had come, and had pronounced Mr. 
Ross severely, but he thought not mortally 
wounded, her thankfulness was without bounds. 

«“ But I must tell you one thing, Carrie,” said 
May, her own eyes filled with tears; “the doctor 
says that if Mr. Ross had not had that brandy 


“You join her—I will go 


upon his first awakening to consciousness, he « 





thinks he would never have lived. And but foe 

you, my brave, noble sister, he could not have 

had it so soon—you, who dared walk those fegp 
ful rocks for his sake, so one moment might not 

be lost! It was awful, Carrie—fearful for Frank 

and me to watch you! But there; I won't think 

of it again. I will only remember that T have 

the grandest heroine of a sister in this wide worl¢: 

and that she has saved a precious life by her 

dauntlessness.” 

«« Ah, a precious life!” Carrie murmured ; and 
then she covered her face in her pillow, and 
poured out her heart in gratitude to God, 

“ Poor Frank!” she said, after awhile, “« What 
of him, May ?” 

“I never saw greater devotion,” May answered, 
“ He has not left Mr. Ross’s side, and reproaches 
himself for his carelessness more than I can say, 
That I know from what he said to me as we 
came back. And oh, Carrie, no wonder he feels 
badly! It was so dreadful, and seems so care: 
less, though Frank was excited enough at the 
time to make the mistake more natural than one 
might think. The poor fellow is suffering for it 
though, just now, and I am so sorry for him,” 

“So am I,” said Carrie, warmly, “and tj 
morrow I must see him.” ‘ 

« Of course; and it has been decided that we 
all, except Frank and Mrs. Middleton, start to 
morrow (of course if Mr. Ross is better) for Ashe. 
ville, as intended. Mrs. Middleton has turned 
out a perfect trump—such a quick, quiet, handy 
nurse, the doctor says, so expert and composed, 
and I don’t know what else; and she will not 
dream of being separated from her patient. Frank 
will not either, so we will have to leave them be 
hind. The doctor says he cannot tell at all when 
Mr. Ross can be moved—that of course will de 
pend upon his condition—and when we get home 
I know mother will want to come here and help 
take care of him. Do you know, dearie, mother 
is really fond of Mr. Ross?” 

“TI am glad of it,” Carrie answered, with a sué- 
den accession of color to her pale face; “andit 
must be managed that she can come to him. 1 
know we can ‘run the house’ by ourselves—ta 
we not, in the face of such an emergency?” 

“ Of course we can. I believe you can do any 
thing you choose,” said May, admiringly ; “and T 
will try to do my part. Then I know Mrs. Rob 
ertson will stay with us, so I am sure it can and 
will be nicely managed. Now, sister mine, its 
time to go to sleep, so not another word; forl 
know you are almost worn out, and I won't le 
you talk any more!” 

The weeks that followed were trying ones fot 
Carrie; and it was well that her mother’s absent 
filled her mind and hands with household duties 
for suspense joined to idleness is doubly hard to 
bear. At first, after their return, came good news 
of the wounded man. He was slowly but sarély 
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iiaproving, and would in a few days be able to re- 
turn, which was much to be desired, it being almost 
impossible at Buck Forest to procure those delica- 
cies for the sick-room, so much more attainable in 
Asheville Then Mrs. Thornton wrote there had 
been a relapse, that Mr. Ross had lost ground, 
that the doctor was extremely anxious about him, 
and that other physicians had been sent for. Then 
a few days later came the welcome news that the 
invalid was much better again, and that, though 
very, Very weak, it was hoped he could soon be 
moved. And then a little later— best news of all 
_the day was mentioned when he might be ex- 
pected. Carrie’s lovely face grew more lovely 
than ever in her happiness, while May danced 
through the now almost empty house in her great 
relief and joy. : 

Carrie did not expect them in until dark, know 
ing they would have to travel slowly ; and the last 
thing she wished to do before they should come- 
was to arrange some flowers in the library and in 
her mother’s room. She feared they would not 
allow any in the sick-room. So, quite late in the 
afternoon, she wandered through the garden, gath- 
ering the flowers she could find, which were not so 
many now as on that memorable afternoon weeks 
ago when she had come so unexpectedly on Mr. 
Ross, The roses were all gone; but she thought, 
with a smile and blush, of a withered one which 
she had kept amongst hey treasures, and which 
was associated, too, with that afternoon. And 
then, almost unconsciously, she took the path to 
the arbor, and resting there awhile, her thoughts 
went back to the beginning of the summer, to their 
first boarders, to Frank’s letter, and to Mr. Ross. 
Here they paused, as she recalled when and how 
she had seen him last. Then a great joy seemed 
torush over her heart as she remembered she 
would see him again in an hour, perhaps! And 
then, growing impatient, she sprang up and hur- 
ried to the house. 

As she approached, she saw at once that a car- 
riage had been there since she left, and hastening 
up the steps, she passed round the piazza and 
entered the low window of the library. Here, half 
lyfhg on the sofa, and quite alone, she came upon 
Mr. Ross, A sense of glad surprise, of overwhelm- 
ing happiness, fora moment held her speechless. 
Then, throwing the flowers upon the table, she 
stepped gladly forward. . 

“Oh, I am so, so glad,” she said, as without one 
word he clasped her hand in both his. 

Then, as her glance noted the change in him— 
the white, wan face, the hollow eyes, the lack of 
strength written on face and frame—tears filled 
her eyes, and she turned to hide them, 

“You did not expect to find me so altered,” he 
said, slowly. “ Does it pain you, Carrie ?” 

“Pain me?” she cried, “it almost, breaks my 
heart! How you must have suffered! And I 
could not help you—could not be near you!” 





With his weak arm, she had suffered him to 
draw her down beside him, and he was looking at 
her now, a tender light in his eyes, as he. gently 
stroked the hand he still held. 

“How I have been hungering for one such 
glimpse as this of your bonnie face, darling,” he 
said. “And how I thank God that I am with 
you once more! I think I could hardly have 
lived, Carrie, but for the thought of you—of your 
bravery, sweet one, of your gentleness and good- 
ness, and above all, of your pure, noble, unselfish 
love! There!—do not blush so! Have I said 
anything unpardonable? Are you not to be my 
wife, and would you be so without love for me? 
No, dear, you could not. I know it, and so do 
you, and that love is the happiness of my life—the 
life that, under God, you saved, dear, and which, 
with His help, I will make more worthy of you— 
more worthy the daring heroism you showed to 
save it! Have I not lived over and over again 
that scene—that awful roar of water—those slip- 
pery, treacherous rocks, and this slight, graceful 
figure springing lightly across to my succor! I 
think I must have seen it all before my senses left 
me, for surely no dream could be so vivid; and the 
pain of body I felt was nothing to the agony of 
suspense for you, sweet; but you were kept, and 
you saved me, and the long, weary weeks that have 
followed have been brightened by the hope that 
you will take me and my great love for you, and 
make them part of your life. I know I am not 
good enough, dear, but you will make me better. 
Iam not brave and true enough for so pure, so 
noble, so—” 

But she placed one little hand over his lips. 

“Hush,” she said, playfully, but her eyes moist, 
“or you will find yourself calling me an angel, and 
then you know I would be so immeasurably above 
you, you could never hope to aspiré to my—my—” 

‘«‘ Friendship,” he said, gravely, but noting with 
loving eye the sweet color that rose to her cheek. 

«“ And Frank?” she said, irrelevantly. 

“Never mind him just now. But I will tell 
you this much: he has been the kindest, most 
attentive nurse and companion; we are the best of 
friends; and—to relieve your mind—I have ex- 
plained to him all about that rose.” 

She flushed scarlet. “Oh, how could you?” 

“It was very easily done, I assure you, and he 
took it very well on the whole, though. But, as I 
said before, never mind Frank just now. I want 
you to do something for me.” 

« What is it?” 

“Something very simple. I want you to re 
peat some words I haye once or twice heard from 
your lips.” 

“ Words?” and she looked puzzled. 

“Yes; the first time I heard them was the day 
I met you—- when we were together on Beau- 
Catcher; the second time was when you saved my 
life. Do you not remember ?” 
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«“ Of course I do now,” shé said, very, very softly, 
« but—” 

“There must be no ‘but,’ dear. Are you not 
mine now as long as life lasts? and will you not say 
those words once again, to please me? You don’t 
know how they have been with me all these days, 
nor how in my delirium, or in my senses, the re- 
membrance of the steadfast light in your eyes, the 
tender, true ring of your voice as you uttered them, 
have never left me. Say them once more, dearest 
heart!” 

And then, his arm round her, his face very near 
the one he loved so well, his eyes meeting tenderly 
the halfshy glance of hers, while the scent of the 
newly-pulled flowers floated to them from the table 
where they lay forgotten, for the third time she 
spoke the words: 

“ There is nothing I would not do, or dare, for 
the man I love!” 


ROMANCE OF A FENCE. 


BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

“T declare!” exclaimed Dell Heywood, as she 
looked out the window, one bright spring after- 
noon, having finished her customary nap. “Grata, 
come here quick!” And she motioned to her 
younger sister. “Some horrid old advertising 
agent has been along and painted our fence all 
over with pills and patent medicines, and I don’t 
know what all! Horrors! Great big red and 
yellow letters. Do you see ?” 

She did see. And while they look at the fence, 
we will look at them. 

Dell, the elder and the taller, was a plump, 
strong-looking girl, the personification of active 
energy, with well-developed muscles, and a 
healthy, peachy color. She had big blue eyes, 
waving yellow hair, and bright cherry lips. She 
would have impressed you as pretty to look at, 
and good to depend on; but as for her taste and 
intellect—well, they might have been of a high 
order, or below mediocrity, for all you could have 
seen of them in her face. You would simply have 
set her down as a nice, pretty, vigorous girl. 

Grata, the younger, was, as it were, the exact 
opposite of her sister in everything. She was 
small and slender, with a languid grace of move- 
ment, clear olive complexion, dreamy dark eyes, 
and deep chestnut hair, falling in heavy ringlets 
about her neck and shoulders. Dell, more showy, 
more talkative, might for a time have thrown her 
into the background; but a second glance would 
have revealed the fact that she was the truer 
woman of the two. No one could hesitate for an 
instant, in pronouncing her dowered with a rare 
soul, a warm heart. 

« What shall we do?” asked Dell. “We can’t 
have all that disgraceful stuff on. And I don’t 
know who'll get it off if we don’t.” : 








The two girls lived alone with their widega 
mother, ina lovely little cottage standing in its ow 
pretty grounds, on the outskirts of the city, They 
had always taken great pride in the trim 
ance of their small domain. But, now! _ 
for the flaming colors running rampant over the 
neat board fence, which ran diagonally along one 
side of the lawn, from the corner of the kitchen jp 
the carriage-house, constituting part of the bound. 
ary along the by-street. : 

“They have no right to do that!” exelgj 
Grata. “Couldn't we fine the man, or put him ig 
prison ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Dell, «but if we 
could, we’d never catch him; besides, it would 
cost us more money and trouble than it’s worth, 
We'll have to whitewash the fence.” 

« Whitewash it!” cried Grata,. « Why we ab 

ways had it painted before.” ; 
_ “TI know; but we’ve no paint, and no money tg 
buy any. Ten cents’ worth of lime will make y 
look respectable once more,” and the Practical 
Dell tied on her hat. 

“Come, Grata,” she continued, “ we'll get the 
market-basket and go for the lime. We can hy 
it slacked in half an hour, and whitewash the 
whole fence before sunset.” 

“Oh, Dell!” exclaimed Grata. “ Will we doit 
ourselves? Before all the people that go by?” 

«“ Yes, indeed !” cried the undaunted Dell, « 
can’t afford to hire it done; and I'd rather people 
going by should see me doing it than see ajj 
that stuff left on the fence.” 

Grata could say nothing to this, so she followed 
her executively able sister in silence. 

Ere long, Dell was enveloped in an old Calica 
wrapper, her head tied up in a torn check apron, 
She wielded her brush vigorously, right and lef, 
as any witch ever did her broom. Poor 
however, after a few glances at the field of open 
tions, had concluded that she could do nothing; » 
she kept on her rich garnet cashmere, suitable 
the semi-cool spring afternoon, the dress and the 
garnet pendants in her ears heightening her ra, 
Spanish beauty. She, however, did not wish 
seem wholly useless to painstaking Dell; so de 
hovered about, like a gorgeous tropical bird, from 
window to door, from door to garden, from gardes 
to sidewalk, and back again, instructing, oversee 
ing, criticising, until she really believed that she 
was doing the greater part of the work. " 

Before a great while, too, Mrs. Heywood dis 
covered what was going on, and stationed her 
at the sitting-room window. She was a little che 
grined to see her daughter making such an exhe 
bition of herself; still, like Dell, she would hare 
acknowledged that pride must oftentimes give 
to peverty, as it were, or that the end justifies | 
means, She surveyed the young girl’s work # 


rather an uripleasant frame of mind, not quite de 


ciding as to whether to stop it summarily, and # 
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keep @ greater and a permanent annoyance, or 
pear with it a little while longer, and then be en- 
tirely relieved of both trials. ; 

Mrs. Heywood was Dell exaggerated— being 
big, aggressive, and, to all appearance, unintellec- 

‘yst such a woman as Dell might become if 
deprived of the advantages of culture. Mrs. Hey- 
wood was undoubtedly a worthy woman; but still 
she was not quite a perfect lady, as we shall see. 
Her thoughts and impulses were not under com- 
plete control. Grata, in her gentle, refined, dreamy 
temperament, rather favored her father’s family. 

Well, the work went on. Dell found herself 
exposed to more criticism than she had bargained 
for. Pedestrians and occupants of vehicles alike 
had their gaze, their smile, or their remark ready. 
But she bore it bravely, never pretending to notice 

ing. Mrs. Heywood, however, from her post 
of observation, felt her anger mount higher and 
higher, until it reached a climax. 

It happened in this wise : 

Two elegantly-dressed young gentlemen turned 
off the main street, and down the side one. Hand- 
some fellows they were — apparently determined 
to take all the enjoyment they cquld out of a spring 
afternoon’s walk toward the country. At sight of 
Dell they slackened their pace, looked at her, then 
at each other, unconsciously pausing just before 
the window at which was seated the vigilant 
Mrs. Heywood. 

«Isn’t it a pity to see such a pretty girl white- 
_ washing a fence?” asked one, a little more loudly 

than he had intended. 

Like a flash through the screening vines came 
Mrs. Heywood’s wrathful face, its natural ruddi- 
ness intensified by her ire. 

“Suppose you do it, then!” 
hastily. 

The young men started, as though struck by an 
electric shock. Then, by a common impulse, they 
laid down their canes, tossed their elegant coats 
upon the grassy bank, flung their fine silk hats on 
the top of the pile, and advanced with respectful 
bows to the astounded Dell, who stood irresolute, 
transfixed, as it were, with amazement. 

“Allow me,” said the taller, as he gracefully 
teached out his hand to take from her the brush 
which she held. The other looked around rather 
helplessly, and caught sight of the one which Dell 
had intended for Grata, lying on the ground 
beside the lime-bucket. He picked it up with 
alacrity, and in less time than it takes to relate it, 
both these modern knights were engaged in suc- 
coring the distressed damsel—that is, whitewash- 
ing her fence. 

Dell ran into the house, the picture of indignation. 

“Mamma, how cou/d you?” she cried, “ What 
in the world will they think of you ?” 

“No matter what they think,” replied the 
politic matron, “ you needn't care, so you get the 
fence done.” 


She called out, 





“Oh, I want to see them,” said Grata, who 
had been upstairs during the occurrence, “ I’m 
going to run to the gate and peep.” And.the un- 
conscious beauty put her intention into practice. 
She took one glance, and turned away satisfied— 
but not until she had made one impression, for 
time and eternity. 

One of the young men started as though he had 
seen a vision from Paradise. What though it 
lingered but a moment? He turned to his com- 
panion, dreamily murmured, “ Prince, there’s my 
fate,” and went on with his whitewashing. 

“ Mamma, they’re nearly done,” reported Grata, 
when she returned to the sitting-room. 

“ Well, we ought to treat them,” said Dell, « it’s 
a shame to make them work for nothing. Haven’t 
we any cake and lemonade to give them ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Heywood, “ give them 
whatever there is. Maybe they’d rather have 
cream. Grata, fix the table, while Dell gets the 
things,” 

Nothing loth, Grata spread out the dainty linen 
and glass and china for an impromptu lunch, and 
set in the midst a slender vase, filled with early 
violets and narcissi. Dell brought from the cellar 
cake and cream, and several kinds of fruit. And 
Mrs. Heywood walked out to invite the young 
men in, 

“ Gentlemen,” she said, with her most impres- 
sive, fine-lady air, “ you must excuse my abrupt- 
ness in asking you to whitewash our fence, and 
permit me to thank you for doing it so kindly and 
so well. Now you must come in and have a little 
refreshment before you go.” 

They thanked her, gave the finishing touches to 
the fence, then, gathering up their belongings, fol- 
lowed their hostess to the pump, where they could 
remove all traces of lime. Their toilets were 
hastily finished, right there on the back piazza, 
and then they found their way into the pleasant 
dining-room. 

And now were they surprised at the appearance 
of Dell. Evidently she wished to correct the im- 
pression she had made in her @ishadidle, for she 
was attired in a pretty blue cashmere, of the rare 
shade of robin’s eggs. Her golden hair rippled 
all over her head like a sunny aureole, and it was 
caught back from her face by a pale pink ribbon, 
harmonizing with her shell-like complexion and 
blue eyes. Creamy lace about her throat blended 
dress and hair and colors into one complete whole, 
and gave her the touch of refinement which she, 
by nature, a/most lacked. 

At least, Prince was surprised—the other, whose 
name was Temple, scarce had eyes for any person 
or thing but Grata. 

They enjoyed their lunch, of course; and I need 
only add, that during its progress the whole party 
waxed confidential, and forgot how recent their 
acquaintance was. ° 

* Let’s take them into the parlor, and show them 
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our pictures, and flowers and books,” whispered 
Dell to Grata, when she had an opportunity. “I 
guess you’d better play for them, and I’ll declaim 
and sing. They needn’t think we’re common peo- 
ple, if mamma did tell them to whitewash the 
fence.” 

And so their stay was prolonged, greatly to the 
pleasure of all. When the young men went away, 
they had asked and received permission to call 
again, and the girls secretly hoped that they would 
avail themselves of it. 

As the sweet spring days lengthened into those 
of early summer, Dell and Grata had their wish 
granted ; and, furthermore, the granting was often 
repeated ; but with different effects upon the two. 
Dell, though her heart remained absolutely un- 
touched, coqrettishly delighted to exercise her 
powers of fascination upon both young men, own- 
ing herself just a little piqued at making so slight 
an impression upon Temple, who still, as always, 
had eyes only for Grata. But she shrank more 
and more away from her devoted admirer, until 
finally his attentions became so wearisome to her 
that she almost learned to hate him. 

One bright morning, the three ladies were seated 
around the breakfast table, Mrs. Heywood and 
Grata making occasional comments as Dell read 
aloud various items of news from the daily paper. 
Suddenly-Dell’s face assumed a rueful look, and 
then, after a pause, she burst into a loud fit of 
laughter. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the others 
in a breath. 

«“ Oh, Grata! my dear,” rather incoherently an- 
swered Dell, “ good-bye great expectations! ” 

«“ What does she mean?” queried Mrs. Hay- 
wood. 

“ Nothing in the world,” was Dell’s curious ex- 
planation. “ Nothing at all—only—Aunt Grata’s 
married.” 

«“ What ?” exclaimed her listeners in. utter amaze- 
ment. 

« Aunt Grata’s married—and to Mr. Styne, her 
old beau, whom she refused half-a-dozen times when 
she was young; and she’s rich, and he’s poor—so 
she'll take care of him, and leave him all her 
money, and disinherit her namesake, and Grata ’Il 
have to go to work, and—” 

“ Dell, do stop and put in a few commas,” 
interrupted Grata. 

“But zs it true?” asked Mrs. Heywood, 
“ Stingy thing! What does an old maid of fifty 
want to get married for?—when she knows how 
much her money might add to Grata’s prospects.” 

«“ Well, mamma,” said Grata, “I dont care. 
She had a right to marry if she wanted to, and 
the money’s hers, not mine.” 

“That's right, Grata,” commented Deli, ap- 
provingly. “The loss of auntie’s fortune won’t hurt 
you half as muchas my mischief. And I won’t do 
itany more, indeed i won’t. Dil let Temple alone.” 





But Grata only shrugged her shoulders, 

Little, however, did any of them imagine}. 
Miss Grata Heywood’s affarriage actuelle val 
interfere with her niece’s “ prospects,” 

Meanwhile, a few miles away, different 
were in progress. Walter Temple, on his Way tp 
his place of business in a street-car, had just up. 
folded the morning’s paper—when, suddenly his 
eye caught the same notice that caused such 
citement among the Heywoods. For one 
he seemed paralyzed by the shock—then gpg 
ing to his feet he jumped from the car and walk 
on fiercely, hither and thither, knowing, cagi 
nothing of where he went. For several hours hig 
heart and brain were in wild tumult. i 

“ How could she?” he asked, “ How Could she 
marry so suddenly, and never tell me? I hada 
idea she was not free. And I love her witha} 
my soul! Qh, it is Zoo cruel! 

“But I cannot blame her. She never o 
couraged my attentions in the least—she sathy 
repelled me. Now I know the reason—she ya 


engaged. Oh, (rata, why did I ever meet yog? 
No, no—not a 
I must get away—away. 


“Can I ever meet her again? 
the wife of anotger! 
anywhere !” 

And so for the present we will leave him in th 
first excess of his grief. 

Several evenings later Prince called at the Hep 
wood cottage—and alone. 

“Have you heard the news?” he asked 
“Temple is gone to Europe. Packed up ang 
went in a minute, without saying a word to any 
body. Whatever possessed him nobody knows 
unless he’s crazy.” 

“Gone!” faltered Grata, unconsciously, “anj 
never came to bid me good-bye!” And the poo 
girl suddenly felt such a pang as she had never 
known before. 

Prince started and looked at her curiously, 
“Oho!” he thought, “that ’s it, is it? Is it post 
ble that Temple ’s only been trifling with heral 
this time? Then he’s a-villain! J didn’t think 
it of him. However, /’m not. I’m in eama 
about Dell. And I’m going to tell her songit 
away, for it would be a pretty thing if the gits 
began to doubt us both.” ' 

And so it came about that Prince declared him 
self sooner than he had intended—illustrating the 
truth of the old saying, “It is an ill wind tht 
blows nobody any good.” Dell laughed am 
scolded and protested—told the young man thi 
he was ugly and she hated him—asked him 
several unnecessary questions about his purse and 
the probable style of their future establishment; 
and finally permitted him to slip an engagemet 
ring upon her finger. Then she acknowledge 
that she did like him almost as well as she did it 
cream, which she loved better than any persona 
thing in the world, and she enjoyed his sociey 
quite as much as she did a good dinner, 
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Grata was horrified. Was ¢his love—that could 
talk and think in so material a fashion? While 
she—Heaven pity her, what a fool she had been! 
Was it right, was it just, that to such drossy souls 
as her sister’s should be given such happiness— 
such as they could appreciate—while she, rare, 
sweet, etherial as she felt herself to be, should 
endure such sorrow? For, now that Temple had 

she knew, and knew only too well, how 
aly she loved him, and how heavy her cross 
would be were she doomed to give him up for. 
ever. 

Grata did not see, as few of us do in affliction, 
that her severe discipline was working out her own 
purification. It was hard to do without sympathy, 
however, for both Dell and their mother attributed 
her pale face and altered manner to jealousy of 
Dell in her new happiness and importance. Only 
Prince guessed at the real state of affairs, and his 
guesses were wide of the truth. All this time not 
one of the four ever thought of Aunt ‘+rata’s mar- 
riage, or what it had had to do with bringing out 
things as they were. Prince never wrote to Tem- 
ple, as the latter had left no European address, so 
no enlightenment took place on either side—that 


“ Do you mean ¢o tell me,” demanded Temple, 
his tone speaking volumes—incredulity, hope, fear, 
suspense—* that Grata Heywood is not married ?” 

“I do, decidedly. What ever put such an idea 
inte your head ?” 

Temple took from his breast-pocket a folded 
paper, worn and frayed with frequent handling. 

“ See,” he said, as, opening it out, he pointed to 
the column of marriages. 

«“ Why—why—man!” exclaimed Prince, a sud- 
den light breaking in upon him. “ That’s their 
Aunt Grata—the proverbial rich old maid, who 
always disappoints great expectations.” 

“Thank the Lord!” was the poor fellow’s fer- 
vent ejaculation, as the burden of mountain-weight 
rolled away from him. 

Meanwhile Prince was scanning the date of the 
paper. He remembered it, because it coincided 
so nearly with the date of his declaration. 

“ Temple,” he asked, quickly, “ was shat why 
you went off to Europe so suddenly ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Then forgive me for thinking so hard of you. 
I set you down as a villain, who trifled with poor 


little Grata’s affections, and then ran off to get out 
of her way. If you could see how thin and pale 
she has grown—how she has failed every day.” 


‘ . 
is, for a time at least. 


Temple, as Abt’s beautiful song has it— 


“ Wandered over many lands, 
And found not joy nor fortune there.” 
Go where he would, he still carried with him 
his aching heart—until he began to think that he 
could find no relief by simply seeking it, and that 


“Prince, you don’t mean it!” 

«I do—’pon my soul.” 

“T’ll go right out, and tell her I love her.” 

«“ Well, that’s about the best thing you could do.” 
The beautiful summer afternoon was dying out 


he might as well be in one place as in another. 
Finally there grew up within him a great longing 
for home, and for the sight of old friends, from 
whom he had heard not a word during his year’s 
absence. 

Whom should he meet, immediately upon land- 
ing, but his old chum, Prince? They grasped 
each other’s hand with all the ardor of surprise 
and friendship. Their greetings were few, but 
heartfelt. 

“ And now, my dear boy,” said Prince, at length, 
“you must congratulate me. I’m married.” 

“ Married !” exclaimed Temple. “ When ?” - 

“Just three weeks ago. We have just come 
back from our bridal tour, and are staying with 
Mrs. Heywood, until we go to our own house, 
which will be in a few days. I married Dell, you 
know.” 

It was some minutes before the other young 
man could trust himself to ask the question trem- 
bling on his tongue—but he finally did. 

“ Where’s—Grata ?” 

“Why, where should she be ? 
mother, of course.” 
study to see. 

“Why do you say of course?” he queries. 
“Does not her husband desire a separate home ?” 

“Her husband!” cried Prince. “Who's he? 
I never heard she had one.” 


into evening. The sunset red and gold were 
flushing, it seemed, the whole world with splendor. 
Walter and Grata came out upon the vine-wreathed 
piazza of Mrs. Heywood’s house, and stood together 
watching the glowing sky. They were silent for 
a time, but their clasped hands expressed more 
than any words could have done. 

As they stood there they caught sight of Prince 
and Dell starting out the side-door, intending to 
go down the by-street which led to the fields and 
woods for a quiet walk. 

“Temple!” called Prince, “ will you ever for- 
get this fence ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Temple, adding in an 
undertone to Grata, “to it 1 owe my happiness.” 

«Oh! Walter,” said Grata, “I always feel mor- 
tified when I think of that day. It seemed such 
a coarse thing for mamma to do; but I suppose 
everything is for the best.” } 

“Yes,” thought Walter, “it was for the best 
that Dell and her mother weré so different from 
my dear, dainty, exquisite Grata, or I never could 
have found her. Sweet buds grow among rugged 
thorns, rare pearls hide in rough shells, pure lilies 
rise above mud and slime.” 

«Why are you so silent ?” asked Grata. 

“TI was making up my mind that everything 7s 
for the best; though I am not so certain about my 
going away—perhaps I need discipline.” 


Home with her 
Prince’s puzzled face was a 
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“That was right,” declared Grata, firmly, 
“ otherwise, I would have learned to hate you, for 
I was really growing tired of your attentions. I 
never knew I loved you until you had gone—it 
taught me how dear you were.” 

« What about your Aunt Grata’s marriage?” 

“Oh, that was best, too. It was better for Dell, 
because it really hastened her wedding; and she 
has done, I’m afraid, a little better than she de- 
serves. And it gave you to me, and did me far 
more good than Aunt Grata’s money ever could 
have done. I would rather have you than all her 
fortune, any day.” 

And so, happy in their blissful present, they 
were well satisfied with the ways of an overruling 
Providence. 


, 


GRACE. 


BY MARIE EFTE,. 





The express train from P. arrived at Moun- 
tain City about an hour after noon, and thither it 
carried me, Martha Potts—familiarly known as 


Pattie, or more familiarly still, as Pat Potts—one, 


gloomy day in the early part of December. It 
was the first journey of more than twenty miles 
that I had ever taken alone ; and, as my nineteen 
years of worldly experience had not made me 
very self-reliant or brave, I felt extremely uncom- 
fortable as I stood on the platform at the depot, 
and gazed about in vain for my brother Ralph. 
He was to have met me here. I had come all 
this distance at his and Lucy’s request, to spend 
the winter with them, and help to enliven the 
dullness of their loneiy little cottage up among the 
coal-mines. 

As a little girl, I had been a great favorite with 
Lucy, and loved her dearly, long before ‘Ralph 
made us sisters; so when she expressed a desire 
to have me with her, I gladly agreed to go. But 
standing there, in the depot of a strange town, 
nearly a hundred miles from home, and still five 
or six miles from my destination, I felt as if I had 
made a great sacrifice in leaving a coinfortable 
home and the lively society of the city, to come to 
bury myself in a wild, dreary country, where I had 
never been before. Nor was I much reassured 
upon being accosted by a queer-looking little old 
man, that I might have, but had not noticed, 
looking up and down and all around in as great a 
state of bewilderment as myself. 

“ Vash you Meess Putts ?” 

« Yes, sir,” I replied, as soon as I understood 
him. He handed mea note, and I read: 

DEAR PATTY: There has been a terrible explo- 
sion here at the Glengariff [the colliery of which 
Ralph was operator], and though I am very anxious 
about you, it is impossible for me to leave the place; 
and as Lucy is not able to be about yet, it is out of 
the question for her to go with Reuben to meet you. 
Poor Pattie! I am more disappointed than you can 





a 
be; but keep a brave heart like a dear, good 
The bearer of this is Reuben, and he will bring you 
safely to us. Your loving RALPH, 

Glengariff(, December 6, 18—. 


While I had been reading this, Reuben haq 
been putting my baggage intoa sleigh drawn 
by the platform, and it was not many minutes hx 
fore we were jingling through the main street of 
Mountain City. Nor was it long till we hag 
passed the last of the straggling houses on the out. 
skirts of the bustling little town, and were travel 
ing through a bleak-looking country on a very yp 
even road. Now we went struggling up hill, then 
we went gliding down its opposite descent; 
sometimes we had a little stretch of level road, 
then we went winding along the side of a moun, 
tain, but always seeing the bleak, snow-covered 
hills rising around us on all sides—while further 
off the wooded mountains lifted their long line of 
gray to meet the grayer sky that hung lo wover the 
whole landscape. 

My spirits were not rising, and I made ang 
tempt to open a conversation with my companion 
on the front seat. “ Reuben” said I—I called him 
Reuben, partly because the name was familiar tg 
me, having heard Ralph and Lucy speak very 
often of their man-of-all-work, when they visited 
us in the city—and partly because I did not know 
any other than his Christian name, “ Reuben, jg 
that a colliery we are coming to?” and I pointed 
to a number of ugly, black, rambling woodea 
buildings near a low stone one, from the tall chim. 
neys of which little clouds of white vapor wer 
puffing forth. 

“Vos?” he asked, turning partially round; end 
when my question was repeated “Yah, Meess,” 
he replied, and turned his back square round 
again. 

“And are these the miners’ houses?” I ip 


quired, meaning the little low dwellings scattered 


along the roadside near the colliery. 

“ Yah,” was the laconic response, with his back 
still toward me. 

I gave it up, and settling myself back in thé 
séat, and drawing the lap-robe closer around me, 
watched the stray snow-flakes that were beginning 
to flutter in the air, and tried to picture|to myself 
these rugged hills lying fair and green under the 
bright skies of summer. We passed several mines 
some of them surrourded by a little group of dwelk 
ings others quite isolated; and presently, from 
the top of a hill, I saw not far off, against tht 
mountain side, a larger colliery than any we had 
passed, and in the little village that lay im the 
narrow valley below it, I recognized the town of 
Glengariff, from a stereoscopic view Ralph had 
sent home tous. As we drove into the place! 
noticed that the houses were for the most part 
steep-roofed, one story or a story and a half hight 
Some of them were built of logs or stone, but the 
greater number were boarded over on the outside 
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with broad rough boards. White-washed exte- 

rior, with green doors and shutters, seemed to be 

the prevailing fashion, and a few of the little 

cabins, as well as the bit of ground around them, 
ve evidence of a cleanly, thrifty tenant. 

At length Reuben drew rein before a pretty 
frame cottage standing by itself, back from the 
+zoat-side, from which it was separated by a low 
stone wall, surmounted by an iron railing. As I 
walked up the swept path to the house, I caught 
a glimpse of Lucy’s pale face at a window, and a 
moment later she stepped out on the porch, all 
wrapped in shawls. I was frightened at her im- 
prudence in thus rising from a sick-bed; but as it 
proved afterwards, no harm resulted. Our first 
greetings were scarcely exchanged when Ralph 
came in; and there was as general relief and sat- 
isfaction on all sides at the safe accomplishment of 
my journey, as if I had just arrived from the Zulu 
country. 

But Ralph and’ Lucy were excited and deeply 
troubled about the accident that had occurred that 
morning in the mine, and it formed the chief sub- 
ject of conversation at dinner. Before the meal 
was finished, Ralph was sent for to go again to the 
scene of the disaster, and it was growing dusk 
when we saw him next. 

“Poor Ward’s body has just been brought 
home,” said he, as he entered Lucy’s room, where 
she and I and the children were all gathered to- 
gether. 

His voice was tremulous as he spoke, and I 
think if there had been light enough in the room, 
I could have seen tears in his eyes. He was a 
man of deep and tender sympathies, and there 
had grown up between him and these rough, rude 
miners, a strong bond of union. 

In the ownership of the mine Ralph had suc- 
ceeded a very unpopular man; and the men at 
Glengariff had been represented to him as form- 
ing a most unruly element, full of strong antipa- 
thies against their employers. It was at a time 
when labor was at daggers’ points with capital 
throughout all the mining region. Ralph, with a 
firm purpose of dealing fairly by his men, and no 
less with the motive of studying their natures than 
that of convincing them of his friendliness, had 
done what operators in general did not do—come 
to live in the little village among them. And in 
his four years of residence in the midst of the 
humble community, he had come to know the 
people as hardy and industrious—brave as they 
were poor, generous as they were impulsive, light- 
hearted as they were heavily burdened, and full 
of tenderness as their lives were bare of luxury. 

Between him and the Wards (his nearest 
neighbors) there was more than an ordinary at- 
tachment. On one occasion this John Ward had 
saved Ralph’s life in the mine, at the peril of his 
own; and more than once Lucy had been indebted 
to mother Ward for her kind offices, during the 

VoL. Cv.—17. 





illness of the children, Then, too, the Ward 
household was regarded reverently by the whole 
population of the little village, by reason of the 
afflictions with which God had seen fit to visit 
them.. One after the other, her two sons and her 
husband had met their death in that mine where 
they had worked for their daily bread. And 
worse misfortune, their only girl had been lost. 
** Had she died, I would not count her lost,” her 
father used to say; “ but Ido not know what has 
become of her—I dare not hope.” 

Mrs. Ward had been a pretty lass in her day, 
though to look now in her wrinkled, weather- 
beaten face, you would find no more than the 
merest traces of that comeliness which cold and 
wet, privation and misery, had long ago effaced. 
Her daughter Grace inherited all the beauty 
which had once belonged to the mother; and it 
was a dangerous step she took when, three years 
ago, at the age of seventeen, she Jeft her father’s 
roof to find employment in the far-off city, where 
so many temptations beset the unprotected, and 
where there are so many snares and pitfalls to 
trap the unwary. It was only after long and un- 
remitting importunities that her people gave their 
reluctant consent to her going. But the family 
were very poor; the eldest brother had met with 
an accident by which he was laid up for a long 
time before his death, and the doctor’s bills and 
the funeral expenses were heavy on them; so 
Grace’s desire to do her part towards meeting 
these expenses was a laudable one, and she was 
permitted to go. Through the aid of a neighbor’s 
daughter at service in the city, Grace procured a 
situation, and for nearly a year ‘her letters home 
came regularly, Then there was a long interval 
before they received word from her, that she had 
changed her former situation for a better place, 
that she was leaving the city, but could not tell 
them just yet where she was going. She begged 
them to have confidence in her, and said that 
they would soon find she was doing what was 
best for herself and for them. 

From inquiries instituted at once by the father, 
it appeared that she had left the city in company 
with a man of whom no one seemed to have any 
knowledge, and further than this search or inquiry: 
availed nothing. I suppose if they had had money 
or friends they could have traced the girl, but as it 
was, the terrible anxiety of uncertainty fell heavily 
onthe afflicted household. From anything that 
any of them were ever heard to say, save when 
the wound was probed, outsiders might have 
thought they failed to feel the smart. But among 
themselves, each knew but too well of the canker- 
ing sorrow that was gnawing at the heart of the 
others; and when two or three months afterwards 
the widow straightened the limbs of her dead hus- 
band, and covered with a cloth the poor disfigured 
face, she felt almost thankful in her trusting hope 
that his bruised heart was at peace forever. 
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Before the grass had well begun to grow on this, 
the second mound in the graveyard, the turf was 
again disturbed, and a grief-stricken mother and 
son saw the body of’a good, affectionate son and 
brother lowered into the third grave. No wonder 
then that the sudden and terrible fate of the only 
remaining one of those three fine, promising young 
men, and the anguish of the poor, desolate mother, 
should fill with sorrow the hearts, and with tears 
the eyes, of Ralph and Lucy. During the day, as 
the bodies of the first, second, and third of the 
poor victims were brought to the surface, hopes 
began to arise in the breasts of many anxious 
watchers that when the pile of dedris was cleared 
away, John Ward might be discovered uninjured ; 
but these hopes were shattered, when the unfortu- 
nate boy was found buried under a huge mass of 
rock, and brought up all crushed and mangled 
and lifeless. 

As soon as Ralph communicated the sad intelli- 
gence to us, Lucy rose hurriedly with an exclama- 
tion of pain, and began to wrap herself in her 
shawl and ‘hood. Ralph protested against her 
going out, but she would not be deterred. “ Pattie, 
you'll give little Frank his supper and help nurse 
to take care of Pet, won’t you? I will not be very 
long gone,” and she picked up baby Pet from the 
cradle and kissed her. I relieved her of her pre- 
cious burden, and she and her husband went 
together over to the house of mourning. Frank 
and I took our solitary tea together, and then he 
and baby and I had a good time with each other 
until my companions got sleepy, and nurse took 
them off to bed. I got a book and settled myself 
before the fireplace and began toread. I became 
interested in the book and did not notice how late 
it was until the housemaid came in to look at the 
fire. She asked me if I knew when Mrs. Potts 
would be back. “No” I replied, “I thought she 
would be home before this time.” So did I,” 
said Ellen, “there’s a young woman below in 
the kitchen waiting to see her.” 

“Who is she?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” answered Ellen, “she has a 
baby in her arms, and by the traveling-bag she has 
with her I judge she’s come a distance. But who- 
ever she is, she keeps her own counsel; I can’t for 
the life of me, get a word out of her, beyant yes 
and no.” 

“Ask her to come up here,” said I, for I was 
tired of entertaining Duke Humphrey’s company, 
and to tell the truth, I was beginning to feel ner- 
vous and uneasy at Lucy’s long absence. When 
Ellen opened the door, a handsome, respectably- 
attired girl entered. I drew an easy-chair before 
the fire and asked her to be seated, and I was very 
favorably impressed with her lady-like air of ac- 
cepting the proffered seat. I persuaded her to lay 
aside her wrappings which she was at first disin- 
clined to do, and was soon interested in her infant, 
a bright little boy of about six months. But the 





stranger was not any more communicative with 
me than she had been with Ellen, and J] felt 
greatly relieved when I heard the door open ang 
familiar voices in the hall. I went out to 
them, and sending Lucy to the visitor, went with 
Ralph to the dining-room, where tea was waiting — 
I had a great many questions to ask about Mother 
Ward, and was glad to hear that they had left he 
calm and resigned. And while we waited fg 
Lucy we talked of many things, for she ]i 

long. At last we heard her footsteps in the pas. 
sage. 
«Grace Ward has come back,” she broke out, 
as she entered the room. 

“What is this you tell us?” said Ralph «jg 
Grace Ward here ?” 

“Yes” answered Lucy, “here in this house,” 

“And where has she been all this time] 
asked. 

“TI will tell you her story,” said Lucy; «Gj 
grant it may be true! 

“ She says that when she went to the city, she 
obtained employment as chambermaid in the fam. 
ily of Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn. These people ‘had 
two sons, beth unmarried, and living at home with 
their parents. The elder was a physicians the 
younger, George, was an attorney. Grace was by 
a short time in the house, when George ‘began tp 
pay attention to her. This went on unnoticed by 
the family for almost a year. At the end of this 
time, when he proposed marriage to her, sheag. 
cepted his offer. But he imposed upom her the 
obligation of secrecy; he feared his parents would 
never consent to his union with her, and as his father 
was a hopeless invalid, he did not wish to incurhis 
displeasure, or disturb the happiness of a lifes 
near its close, by acquainting his parents of his 
(George’s) love for their humble servant-maid; 
and, moreover, Mr. Selwyn was a wealthy ma 
and George feared the risk of being cut off from 
his inheritance. Grace yielded to his desire tha 
their marriage, which took place very shortly after 
wards, should be kept a profound secret. She left 
her place immediately, without telling her mistres 
wither she was going, and her husband took he 
to Baltimore, where he placed her ina young 
ladies’ school. Here she remained until theend 
of the term, when George brought her near 
home, and procured boarding for her within eight 
miles of the city. She spent the summer iptls 
place. i 

“Inthe meantime, Mr. Selwyn being somewhat 
improved in health, and learning from his brother 
in Colorado of the beneficial effect of the climate 
of that State upon consumptives, resolved mpm 
going thither; accordingly, in September, he and 
his wife left home. Their absence gave Geome 
an opportunity of absenting himself from home 
without giving rise to suspicion; so he took lis 
wife to Savannah, where they spent the: winter, 
returning in April to the country-place they hadlet 
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“x The following month Grace’s baby was born: 
that was last May. Before the child was a month 
old, George came to her one day and told her 
that his mother had sent for him and his brother, 
that his father was at the point ofdeath. He left 
her, and in due time she had a letter from him, 
saying that his father was still alive; but they had 
no hope of his lasting through the day. Since 
that-she has heard nothing from him, 

«When the money her husband had given her 
had nearly given out, she came into the city for 
the purpose of visiting Mrs. Selwyn—if that lady 
had returned—and making known her connection 
with George. But the doors and windows on the 
lower story of the Selwyn mansion were boarded 
up, and she repaired to the corner grocery to 
make inquiries of the family. She found that 
Mr. Selwyn had died in Colorado, and had been 
buried there; that Mrs. S. and her eldest son had 
returned home only to settle her affairs, and that 
they had gone abroad for an indefinite length of 
time. The younger son, the grocer said, had re- 
mained in Colorado with his uncle. She then 
wrote to this uncle, in her own rightful name (she 
had been living since her marriage under an as- 
sumed name), and asked for information concern- 
ing her husband. The gentleman replied, ex- 
pressing his surprise to learn that his nephew was 
married, and telling her that about three weeks 
previously George had started for California with 
a party of young men on a pleasure trip, and that 
he did not know his present whereabouts. 

«Grace again went'to the city, this time to look 
foremployment. She was fortunate in securing a 
situation as woman-of-all-work in a small family, 
where she was permitted to keep her infant. One 
day this week she happened to come across an old 
newspaper, in which she saw with pain an ac- 
count of the killing of her brother William at the 
Glengariff Colliery nearly two years ago. She 

‘had never heard of the death of her father, but 
she was overcome with remorse for her conduct 
in abandoning those who loved her so dearly, and 
she was seized with a longing to return home. 
Acting upon this, she came to-day, but had not 
courage to go to her home unannounced. I shall 
never forget her agony at the sorrowful tale I had 
to unfold to her, when she had related her story 
—it was terrible to see her. She threw herself 
on the floor and writhed in anguish. When the 
violence of this paroxysm had abated, I could 
scarcely restrain her from rushing over to her 
mother at once. But I urged upon her the un- 
kindness it would be to arouse her mother from 
the rest which we had with such difficulty, per- 
suadéd her to seek, and at length I prevailed 
upon Grace to retire. I must now go and see 
‘that she is made comfortable for the night.” 

“Poor unfortunate girl!” said Ralph, when 
Lucy had finished. «I very much distrust her ac- 
count of herself.” 





“TI am inclined to credit it,” rejoined Lucy. 
«But true or untrue, her coming is opportune; it 
will do her mother good to have her thoughts di- 
verted into another channe!.” 

Early next morning Lucy prepared Mrs. Ward 
for the meeting with her daughter, and then sent 
Grace home with her child to her mother. 

After breakfast we went to see them. Ward’s 
house was like most of the miners’ houses, but 
there were trees planted before it, and a neat trel- 
lis supported grape-vines that shaded the side from 
the summer sun. The single shutter on the front 
window was almost closed, but as we drew nearer 
the clean bright panes were visible, with a snowy 
curtain within. The floor of the front-room was 
uncarpeted, but the boards were spotless, and the 
heavy beams of the low, unplastered ceiling were 
freshly whitewashed ; an old-fashioned, four-posted 
bedstead stood in one corner, covered with a gay 
patchwork quilt; a flour-barrel, neatly curtained, 
did duty as a toilet-stand; there was also a small 
cherry table, covered with a red woolen cloth, up- 
on which were piled a number of books; half-a- 
dozen chairs, a little mirror, a clock, and one or 
two religious pictures, completed the furniture of 
the room, if we except the long box, with two can- 
dles burning at the head, where lay the remains 
of that dear child for whom the widowed mother, 
sitting by it, mourned. She held Grace’s little one 
on her lap. Grace herself sat on a low stool at 
he# mother’s feet, with her face buried in her hands. 
Several of the neighbors were in the room, or were 
coming and going, while we staid. 

The dress of many of these women who came 
and went seemed strange to me; all the elderly 
women, and many of those who had no gray hairs 
to cover, wore thick white caps, with a big frill 
or ruffle around the face. Most of them wore a 
large kerchief, or small coarse Shawl, folded across 
the breast. The skirts of their dresses were short, 
and around the bottom of each, across the front 
breadths, ran a row of creases, showing where it 
had been pinned up around the waist—indeed, 
more than half of the women had not let down 
their skirts, but exposed to view the quilted petti- 
coat beneath, where this latter was not covered by 
the big gingham apron, which was_ universal. 
But the caps framed honest, kindly faces, and the 
coarse gowns covered warm hearts, and the 
rough hands were ever ready to do a friendly ser- 
vice, and Mother Ward felt better for their pres- 
ence about her. 

The next afternoon, as I sat at the window, I 
saw the black hearse move slowly down the road. 
Mrs. Ward and her daughter followed close upon 
it, clad in their ordinary out-of-door attire. They 
needed not “ the black habiliments of woe ” to be- 
speak the sorrow of their hearts. The women of 
the village came after them, with their coarse 
heavy shoes, short dresses, large aprons, woolen 
shawls and woolen hoods, and here and there the 
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more modern hat, or bonnet, and coat of some 
younger woman. Then came the men—few of 
whom could afford the luxury of an overcoat— 
the woolen scarf around the neck being the only 


addition to their indoor dress. I never felt more | 
fond of my brother than when I recognized him | 


among those poor men, paying the last tribute of 
respect to a fellow-man. I watched the long pro- 
cession, going two and two, wind slowly down the 
road, under the gray December sky, and disap- 
pear from sight around the hill. They had time 
to reach the church, a mile and a half away, be- 
fore I tarned my face from the window, or recalled 
my thoughts from the melancholy train of ideas 
suggested by the mournful procession. 

June came, and the hills around Glengariff be- 
gan to bloom like gardens with the pink and 
white blossoms of the laurel, and the whole coun- 
try to present such a very different aspect from 
that in which I had first seen it, that I grew to 
like and admire it. Even the grimy surround- 
ings of the collieries, with their immense piles of 
black coal-dust, did not now look nearly so hideous. 

One fine afternoon Lucy and I were gathering 
flowers in the front garden, when looking down 
the road I saw two gentlemen advancing : 

Lucy,” said I, directing her attention to them, 
“doesn’t that man on the right remind you of your 
cousin, Hal. Raymond.” 

Looking at them a moment, she replied : 

“Yes,” and then moving towards the gate; 
“and I do believe it is!” 

«Oh, it is not he!” I exclaimed, trying to keep 
her back. 

«It’s not Hal, but it’s Gene,” she called back, 
already half way to the street. 

From where I stood, I could see the look of as- 
tonishment on the stranger’s face as Lucy greeted 
him. I did not know Mr. Eugene Raymond, al- 
though I was intimate with his sisters and brothers. 
He had been away from home since my child- 
hood ; therefore, when I saw this man’s manifest 
surprise at Lucy’s cordiality, I felt vexed for the 
moment that I had been the indirect cause of 
Lucy’s awkward mistake. But when I saw the 
looks of astonishment give way to those of delight, 
and saw the two gentlemen enter the garden, I 
knew that Lucy was right, even before she called 
me to her side and presented me. 

«“ The fact is, Lucy,” Eugene was saying, as I 
came up, “I have not been home yet atall. My 
friend and I had an object in taking in this little 
place on our homeward route; and, although I 
knew you were living somewhere in the coal re- 
gion, I never once thought of this being the 
place.” 

As we entered the house, Lucy handed me her 
flowers, and asked me to put them into water— 
they were to be sent to the church that evening. 
I was glad of the opportunity to escape from the 
strangers, and ran up to the nursery, where Grace 








Ward, who was making up clothing for our’ chi 
dren, had brought her sewing and her little chilg, 
Ever since her return home, Grace had workeq 
industriously with her needle, and with My 
Ward’s assistance they had been able to free them, 
selves from debt, and earn a bare living. Gragey 
friends had repeatedly urged her to discover he 
husband’s whereabouts, and oblige him, at least, 
to contribute to her support; but she cried outs 
vehemently against it, that al) her acquai 
her mother excepted, became settled in their. 
lief that she had no claim to the title of wife. $he 
was very reticent about herself or her affairs; ang 
as she went about her business with her 
patient face, the kind-hearted neighbors, remem, 
bering the gay, light-hearted girl she was, pitied 
her, and with a delicacy of feeling scarcely toh 
expected, let her pass unquestioned and untalkedgf 

“O, Grace,” I exclaimed, entering the nursery 

and throwing myself into a chair, “we have com. 
pany again; Lucy’s cousin, and some Mr. 
I think. Isn’t it provoking? now I suppose we 
will have to stay at home and entertain them ip. 
stead of going down to trim the church. The 
visit is altogether an unexpected one, on all sides” 
And I went on to tell her of how it came about, 
and who Lucy’s cousin was. I was still talkinggf 
the Raymonds, when I heard footsteps in the hall, 
and presently Lucy and her cousin appeared g 
the door. “Grace,” said Lucy, after an introdue 
tion, “Mr. Raymond has something to tell m 
which interests you, and I have taken the libeny 
of bringing him here.” 

I rose to go. 

“ Stay, Miss Potts,” said Grace, and then added, 
“if Mrs. Potts and Mr. Raymond have no objet. 
tion.” 

“It is for you only to object, Mrs. Selwyn,” 
plied Mr. Raymond. Grace smiled and imiade 
room for me on the sofa beside her, so I seated 
myself there, and she put her hand in mine, © 

“I am an awkward story-teller,” began Engen, 
“so I will plunge at once into medias res. Tis 
time last year I was sojourning in one of th 
western states, and I happened to fall into the 
society of a very agreeable set of men. My travel | 
taking me further west, when I was preparing 
depart, five of these associates of mine resolved 
accompany me. One of them was a young mm 
from my own native city; and as many of hs# 
quaintances were known to me, and as his seat 
lections and my recollections carried us oftentime 
to the same places, I became more intimate wil 
him than with either of the others. Whenw 
reached San Francisco, a distant relative of min 
a Mr. Browne, living there, would ‘have us mit 
his house our home while we remained in the ip 
In a few days our party broke up, four of our Ga 
panions returning to their homes. My friend ant 
I then accepted my relative’s cordial imvijatim 
and soon found ourselves at home in his family. 
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«He had two pretty daughters, and it was not 
long before it was patent to the dullest observation 
that my friend was deeply in love with the younger 
of these. This young lady had other admirers, 
but I fancied she showed a preference for the 
stranger I had introduced into her father’s house. 

«We remained in California through the winter ; 
and though often absent from San Francisco, yet 
we spent much of our time at Mr. Browne’s, It 
was my intention to leave the state in March for 
Minnesota, where I desired to spend two or three 
months on my homeward route. My friend re- 
solved to stay behind, but his purpose was sud- 
denly changed when a few days prior to my de- 

the formal announcement was made of 
the approaching marriage of Miss Annie Browne 
and Mr. Ernest Kingford. This was astounding 
news to both of us, and it cast my friend into the 
deepest dejection. For the remainder of the day 
on which the news was first broken to us, I saw 
nothing of him. As night came onI began to 
feel alarmed, and was just setting out to seek for 
him, when a note was put into my hand, request- 
ing me to come at once toa certain hotel where 
my friend was ill. When I found him, I saw he 
had been drinking to excess. I had him con- 
veyed to a private room, and staid with him 
through the night. In his state of semi-uncon- 
sciousness, besides his ravings about Miss Browne, 
he talked much, but incoherently, of his wife and 
his child. In the morning he was sober enough, 
and heartily ashamed of himself. I took him to 
task about the subject of his ravings. He was 
much confused, but denied that there was any 
foundation for his foolish talk. 

“In a week or so we were in Minneapolis. 
While there George contracted a violent fever, 
which nearly proved fatal. In the delirium at- 
tendant upon the fever, he talked continually of or 
to his ‘dear wife,’ his ‘ poor, dear Grace!’ 

“In one of his intervals of calmness and con- 
sciousness, when both hhe and I thought him very 
near death, he confided to me the secret of his 
having a wife and child, and confessed with re- 
pentance his half-formed purpose of deserting 
them, and begged of me to see their claims upon 
him should be recognized, and made me executor 
of the will which he had drawn in their favor. 

“ But, by the goodness of God, George Selwyn 
was permitted to recover his heaith after several 
weeks of suffering. He has come to maxe repar- 
ation and atonement to the young wife he has so 
cruelly wronged. He waits below, Mrs. Selwyn: 
shall I send him up ?” 

But Grace, who had been weeping, with her 
face bent down upon her hands on the arm of the 
sofa, only sobbed aloud when she attempted to re- 
ply; so Lucy went to her, spoke a few words in a 
low tone, kissed her, and left the room, followed 
by her cousin and me. I ran to my own room 
and had a good cry. A little while afterwards I 





cried again for joy, when I saw Grace taking her 
husband, with his child in his arms, home to her 
mother. 

Mr. Raymond staid with us a few days, until 
we were ready to leave for the shore, where we 
were to spend the next two or three months. On 
our return we found Mr. and Mrs, Selwyn and 
dear old mother Ward comfortably located in the 
very house where Grace Ward had served a year 
as domestic. The house is George’s own prop- 
erty now, and it is not at all probable that his 
mother or brother will ever return to reside in the 
city. Grace’s drooping spirits are fast reviving in 
the light of love, and there-is reason to believe 
that the future has that happiness in store for 
Grace and her mother, which will compensate, in 
some degree, for the trouble and distress of the 
past. 


, 
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It was in a rose-garden of San José that two 
young people met and walked together a long 
time ago. A long time ago in a California sense, 
that is, and too long ago in any sense for you, dear 
reader, to remember them; therefore, it is quite 
in vain that you should seek to identify the two 
happy lovers who sauntered arm-in-arm along 
those fragrant alleys when we and they were 
young. The world was very beautiful in their 
eyes that still, bright evening in June ; and stand- 
ing together upon a slight elevation, they looked 
out upon such part of it as fell beneath their young 
and ardent gaze. They saw the dark Coast 
Mountains, reaching from north to south between 
the valley and the sea, their sombre heights 
crowned with tall redwoods, which stood like 
sentinels overlooking the billowy hosts beyond. 
Dense evergreen chaparral covered them as with 
a robe from head to-foot, and endued them with 
the weird and melancholy aspect of things that 
never change. And over against them stood that 
other range, whose name—if name they had— 
these young people had never known, and whose 
smooth and treeless slopes made pleasant contrast 
with their green, umbrageous confreres of the 
Coast. At that season, covered with crisp, dried 
grasses, they shone golden in the evening sun. 
Later they would grow sere in the dull brown of 
decay.; and still later, when the winter rain should 
have set in, a faint, soft green would begin to 
creep up their silent slopes, growing deeper and 
richer, till their spring-time should reach its.acmé. 
Stretching far and level between these two ranges 
lay the broad Valley of Santa Clara, which even 
at that day looked one vast garden. Wide- 
branching oaks dotted its smooth expanse, and 
willows and sycamores grew along the banks of its 
streams; and the sullen Guadalupe reflected their 
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boughs, and the rippling Coyote replied to the 
rustle of their leafage. Yellow-grained fields, 
poppy-dotted, quivered softly to the breeze; toil- 
ing windmills fluttered and groaned, and filled the 
huge water-tanks at their sides. The long dusty 
roads sent up great pillars of cloud where the cat- 
tle came tramping stolidly on towards the abattoir 
at the Bay. Nearer at hand stood the quaint 
town itself—half sleepy Mexican, half bustling 
Yankee. The old adobes of the “ancien 
regime ” still clustered round the uncared-for and 
dusty plaza; the old cross-shaped church still 
called dark-eyed Sujfiols, Estudillos and Picos to 
prayer. Soft-waving pepper-trees, pink oleanders, 
and Castilian roses, huge Mission grape vines 
and thorny cacti still grew before the deep-set 
double doors of the Mexican epoch, while smart 
box-elders and locusts, gay verbenas and pea-vines 
and practical turnips and cabbages, marked the 
advent of the newer and quicker blood. But 
everywhere at that day bloomed the roses—the 
sweet and deathless roses. Not as they bloom for 
a little brief season in Eastern gardens, but from 
month to month throughout the year. And among 
all the rose-gardens in the valley there was none 
so beautiful as that in which Mary McCondray 
walked with her lover. The “giant of battles,” 
red, rich and perfect, spread its velvet petals one 
over another in a soft gloom of beauty. Cream- 
tinted “cloth of gold,” most regal of roses, shone 
resplendent through its deep-green, glossy leaves 
and over-shadowed the modest buds of white “ la 
reine.” The soft-shaded “maiden’s blush” wan- 
dered in and out of its trellis and stooped to its 
magnificent neighbor the rich-tinted and richer- 
scented “tea.” Rose-beauty ran riot in that 
favored spot, and delicate perfumes blended in the 
heavenly air. It seemed a fit temple where young 
love should utter his vows, and a fit home for the 
gentle girl who wandered there with her lover. 
She was a lovely creature, slight, graceful, full of 
the nameless charm of youth and innocence. Her 
cheek was transparently fair—too perfectly fair— 

‘and flushed and paled with every passing emotion. 
About her there hung an exquisite atmosphere of 
gentleness and purity, a subtile something which 
caused men to speak softly to her, and to winnow 
their speech of the least trace of coarseness, or even 
levity ; a something which caused them to look at 
her with veiled eyes, and to experience a strange 
pang which came of her etherial loveliness. “She 
is not of us,” their hearts seemed to whisper “she 
is not for the common loves of earth.” But there 
was one among them—her own cousin, he was— 
who battled with that half-consciousness, and loving 
her with all the fire of his ardent youth, was de- 
termined to win her as other maidens were won. 
In his eyes she represented all that is pure, all 
that is sweet; yet knowing himself to be unworthy, 
he did not hesitate to reach up after the priceless 
boon of her love. 





He was an eager, honest fellow, this young ng Dik 


Murray, who walked with the girl in the g: 
and outside of a slight arrogance of self, a 


erally accredited with but one fault. ia 


knew him—faults and all; but had ase 

to resist the charm of his ardent love- ‘making. al and 
as they strolled among the roses, she owned hoy 
dear he was. And he was happy—wildly, boy. 
ishly happy—poor fellow; and laughed and 

for very gladness of heart. Yet he was a 

too; and such was his sense of “her unmatched 
desert, and his unworthiness,” that he dared ng 
manifest his tenderness after the usual fashion of 
lovers, and would no more have thought to kiss 
her cheek than to have called on the moon fp 
come down to him from heaven. He 

dared touch her small white hand; and when she 
gave it him in mute reply to his faltering addresses, 
he raised it reverently to his lips, hut did not yep. 
ture to retain it in his. 

“Mary,” he murmured, “sweet Mary, I am no 
worthy! I can never be fit to call this little hang 
my own!” 

The girl smiled softly; the blood coming anj 
going in her delicate cheek. 

“It is not a question of deserts, Dick, but of 
love,” she whispered, laying her hand again in his 

His fingers closed over it tightly, he pressed it 
to his heart—his wildiy-beating heart—and thetwe 
walked on in silence. But it was not in the 
man’s nature to keep silence long, and in a shot 
time he was expatiating upon his incomprehens. 
ble good fortune. 

“Mary!” he cried, “my sweet Mary! tell m 
again that I am not dreaming !—tell me again that 
I am the happy man you love! I don’t deserve 
it, unworthy fellow that I am; but that fact does 
not take from its sweetness;” and’ he looked ip 
her face, and laughed in the exuberance of youth 
and joy. “But,” said he presently, with an ey 
pression half mischievous, half earnest, “it passes 
understanding me I ever summoned impudence 
to ask it of you.” 

Mary smiled again, and looked at him with 
gentle fondness. 

« Why shouldn’t I love you, Dick?” she sai, 
‘or you ask me to ?” 

«O, Mary!” he murmured, with eyes downeas, 
“you know very well why! You know what Aut 
Alice will say. But,” suddenly throwing up bi 
head, “I will be a different man hereafter, How 
could I so far forget this heavenly day as do amp 
thing to grieve you? Mary, my love—my 
delight—I swear to you that from this hourl wil 
be a different man; I swear that so long as Hy 
will never—” 

«“ Hush, Dick,” interrupted the girl, fushing, 
want no promises from you. You love me, ail 
that is enough!” 

«“Q, Mary,” he said, softly, han did I dare 
love you?” For very shame he could not looki# 
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the sweet face smiling upon him, and presently he 
tuned-to go: “ God and the angels keep you,” he 

id, holding her hand at parting; but something 
in the words seemed to strike him unpleasantly, 
and he changed them quickly: ‘No, no!” he 
said, eagerly, “not that blessing, Mary. May 
love—sweet love—keep you for me, my darling.” 

She smiled brightly in his troubled face; but 
when he was gone the smile faded, and a soft sigh 
mingled with the breath of roses. 

«Dear old Dick,” she murmured, “if anything 
could keep me, it would be his ‘ love, sweet love,” 
and then she sighed again softly, and went into 
the house to her mother. 

IL. : 

When Mrs. McCondray was made aware of the 
results of that walk in the rose-garden; she was 
troubled beyond measure. She was very angry, 
too, but dared not express her feelings to Mary. 
The girl’s father had died early of an affection of 
the heart; and with anguished spirit the mother 
had seen her only child grow up in the image of 
the dead, and had watched one symptom after 
another, as they had appeared to warn her, that as 
the father had been, so must the child be snatched 
away in the bloom and beauty of youth. She 
knew but too well the implacability of the disease, 
and she also knew that excitement of an unpleas- 
ant kind would surely hasten the end. There- 
fore, she dared make no endeavor to part the 
lovers, even though she felt the young man to be 


quite unworthy her gentle and pure hearted child. 
She had loved him, too; for he was her dead 
brother’s son, and had until this, seemed as near 


as if he had been her own. It was perhaps this 
motherly affection on her part which had blinded 
her to the possibility of any other sort of love than 
the fraternal between him and Mary. But Dick 
had a greater obstacle to overcome than the soft 
and gentle objections of his Aunt Alice, whose 
anger would have speedily melted to Mary’s tears. 
There was another aunt—Mary’s, not his—who 
was made of far sterner stuff, and who had no 
great love for himself to overcome. This was 
Miss Myra McCondray, sister to the girl’s father, 
and who shared with the mother the guardianship 
of the gentle creature so dear to both. These two 
women had spent their very lives on Mary, and 
watched over her with a passionate devotion— 
very full of cares and tenderness, very full ot a 
prophetic sorrow—and of the two, perhaps the 
sterner woman held her the nearest. But this 
love of Miss Myra’s did not extend to Dick, at the 
same time that she did not actually dislike him, 
for it was impossible for any one to quite withstand 
his sunny temper. Yet she often expressed her 
disapproval of his habits, and declared he would 
“go to the dogs” if he continued to waste his 
patrimony in riotous living. 

Mrs. McCondray and Mary inevitably took up 
the cudgels in his behalf, which, considering the 





fact that he was their near kinsman, had not seemed 
at all strange to Miss Myra. But when the mother 
came to her with blanched lips and told the tale 
of the garden, she broke out in fierce and violent 
invective. 

“The wretch! the drunken fool!” she cried, 
“how dare he think of our Mary? our angel 
Mary? How daré he think to soil our pretty 
white dove with his base touch? Never! It shall 
not be!” 

But Mary’s pallid cheeks, stained with tears, 
and her quick breath and sudden flushings, were 
more than this:stern judge could bear ;. and in the 
end both she and Mrs. McCondray quietly gave in, 
and turned their attention to making the best of 
what they considered a very bad business, They 
dared refuse poor Mary nothing, and having given 
their formal consent to the engagement, they ap- 
peared, when in her presence, as if they had not 
only consented, but had grown highly delighted 
with the prospect. But they took no such pains 
in Dick’s case, and his was by no means a bed of 
roses at that time. Whenever they could get him 
off to himself, his Aunt Alice would sigh, and look 
at him reproachfully, and wipe away a covert tear, 
and Miss Myra stormed and raged, and heaped up 
her wrath upon his devoted and totally undisci- 
plined head. This course, as might have been ex- 
pected, did not awaken in his breast the feeling of 
remorse they thought it should have done, but on 
the contrary he grew to experience a sense of in- 
jury and injustice. 

*T am not the base sot you try to make me out 
to be,” he said, “and since you have given your 
consent for me to marry Mary, I can’t see what 
good it does you to belittle me so! She never 
reproaches me! She believes in me, and if you: 
will only let me alone you will see that her confi- 
dence is not misplaced. If you are trying to make 
me give her up, you may as well give overat once, 
for that I will never do, and you know you dare not 
part us. It is too late, Aunt Alice ”—quite ignor- 
ing the more violent Miss Myra—* and I swear I 
will not give up the girl I love until she herself 
bids me do so. If she is to die,” he said, choking 
a little, “let her die in peace and in God’s own 
time. You need not fear that I will do anything 
to hasten the end,” and with a suppressed sob the 
young fellow turned away. 

And so in earnest was he, and so fond of his 
gentle cousin, that had he been let alone I am 
sure he never would have done anything to hasten 
the end. But though Mrs. McCondray soon began 
to be reconciled, it was not in Miss Myra’s nature 
to yield a point so easily. She continued to be as 
belligerent as ever, and lost no opportunity to 
wound and annoy the young man. She fairly 
**nagged ” him to desperation, and was in a fair 
way to turn him back to his evil courses, if only 
through a spirit of independence. 

But not the faintest breath of this storm ever 
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came to Mary. Nothing but love and tenderness 
ever reached her gentle ear from either side, and 
she lived in a dream of love and joy. Her trust 
in her lover was perfect and unquestioning, and 
over and over again he vowed in his heart that 
her gentle confidence should not be abused. 
Sweet, pretty Mary! could poor Dick have been 
permitted to marry her at once, much unhappiness 
might have been spared them. But Miss Myra 
did not cease to “nag,” and the story of her per- 
secutions somehow leaked out and became known 
among, the young man’s not over-reputable circle 
of bar-room acquaintances. They were vastly 
amused, and began to jeer and make coarse jokes 
upon the subject of petticoat rule, etc., and to ask 
him “if his mother knew he was out,” and so on, 
after the manner of their kind ; but they had the 
grace not to bring Mary’s name into their conver- 
sation—not even by implication. Perhaps. it had 
been better for Dick if they had been less delicate, 
for in such case he would have been roused to an 
honest indignation which would have cut him 
loose from them forever. Now Dick Murray was 
not a “sot,” as Miss Myra had called him, but he 
was a gay, reckless young fellow who was rich and 
his own master, and as such had quite naturally 
drifted into the society of those who, if not “sots” 
at that time, were certainly in a fair way to become 
such, In short the wealthy, free-handed boy had 
been snared by the cunning fowlers who ever stand 
awaiting his kind. He was emincntly social in 
his disposition, and was simple-hearted enough to 
be grateful for kindness from any source, and was 
perhaps neither cold enough nor acute enough to 
set up a balance wherein to weigh the motives of 
his acquaintances. As yet he had not gone far on 
the downward path, and with the good blood that 
was in him, I do not think he could ever have 
been quite lost; but it is certain that he had more 
than once been seen in a pretty advanced state of 
intoxication. And in such case he always appeared 
at the very worst, for his was one of those organiza- 
tions which liquor sets perfectly wild, and when 
underits influence he was quite likely to be guilty of 
acts totally foreign to his tastes as well as principles. 
For Dick Aad principles, poor boy! but he had 
also a weak streak in him which sometimes pre- 
vented his acting up to them. And it was on this 
weak string that Miss Myra played, to his undoing, 
III. 

About three weeks after the ever-memorable 
walk in the garden, some of the young people of 
San José had arranged a little a/ fresco entertain. 
ment, to be held away out at the foot of the moun- 
tains, on Stevens Creek, and Mary and Dick were 
to be of the party, as also were Mrs. McCondray 
and Miss Myra. The latter would not allow Mary 
to ride with Dick in his light buggy, saying that 
their own carriage was more comfortable for the 
long drive, and that she would not risk the girl 
out of her sight. 





Dick was very angry, and poor Mary gen de 
murred; but, as usual, Miss Myra had her own. 
way, and the discomfited lover drove off in high | 
dudgeon. One of his bar-room friends had beey’ i 
witness to the scene at Mrs. McCondray’s gate, 
and had given a highly-colored version of the affaiy 
at the “ Senate House ” soon after, and when Dick 
went there to take aboard a case of wine he had 
bought for the occasion, he was met bya volley of. 
laughter and derision. This jarred sorely on hig 
already heated temper, and made him 
and defiant. If he had only been defiant of the 
tempters, all would have gone well enough; but he 
longed especially to defy Miss Myra, and he wag 
easily lured to do that which he knew would make 
her most angry. And so the foolish young fe 
low took up a glass and drained it with 
bravado “to the very good health of Miss Mym 
McCondray.” Loud cheers followed, and raptup. 
ous applause; and poor Dick began to think he 
had performed a most praiseworthy act of emap 
cipation. The first glass, alas! had made the seo. 
ond easy, and in a very short time the young may 
was drunk !—wildly, insanely drunk! 

Meanwhile Mary had been driven with her 
aunt and mother to the picnic grounds ; and there, 
light-hearted and smiling, was awaiting thearriyal 
of her cousin. But for a long time she waited 
vainly, and her sweet face grew graver and graver 
as the day wore on. At the dinner hour he had 
not appeared, and Mary was restless and absent, 
and looked often down the road where she had 
expected all day to see him coming. She wan 
dered quietly from place to place, and the mother 
saw with sorrow, and the aunt with indignation, 
that her gentle heart was troubled. At last she 
came up to the tree where they sat, rather apart 
from the company: 

“Mamma,” she said, “I wish you and Amt 
Myra had let me come with Dick. Something 
has happened to him, I feel sure. O, I wish yu 
had let me ride with Dick!” ; 

At this moment they heard the sound of ap 
proaching wheels, and presently a confused seub 
fling ; and then, alas! a voice strange to them, y#t 
only too familiar! It was the voice of Dick Mur 
ray; and Mary’s heart shrank, as its passionale 
flood of anger and profanity broke out in the sweat 
and sacred face of Nature! She turned 
pale, and trembled from head’ to foot; and the 
two elder women arose and instinctively stood be 

tween her and the coming trouble. In a mud 
shorter time than it has taken to write these few 
sentences, the crowd about him had been parted, 
and Dick Murray— flushed—reeling, had bunt 
from its detaining hands, and approached the put 
presence of the girl who loved him. 5 

“ How do Ma’y—how do,” he mumbled; “gi 
see me, eh! Gimme kiss Ma’y, an’ show thet 
fell’s you aint ’shamed o’ me. Not you,” he cm 
tinued, with a maudlin laugh, as Miss Mym 
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iirew herself fiercely in his way; “ don’ wan’ 
kiss you, ole gal!” and pushing her aside, he 
up to Mary, and snatching her hand, 
kissed her loudly on the cheek. 

The blood flamed up in her face for one 
instant, and then fled back to her suffering heart. 

«0, Dick!” she cried, in tones whose passion- 
ate anguish thrilled him, besotted as he was; and 
then she reeled and fell to the ground at his feet. 

“My child !—my child!” shrieked the poor 
mother; and dropping at Mary’s side, she 
gathered the pale head to her bosom, and wept 
over it such tears as only a mother bereft can weep. 
Miss Myra looked at Dick, who stood like one 
turned to stone. 

«I suppose you are satisfied,” she said bitterly. 
« You have killed her!” 

« No—no, Miss Myra!” he screamed; “don’t 
say that!” and he too fell on his knees by Mary, 
his whole frame shaking as if in a strong wind. 

But Miss Myra had no pity for him; and, push- 
ing him violently away, appealed to the horror- 
stricken group who stood around : 

«“Can’t some of you take this drunken brute 
away ?” she cried imperiously; “he poisons the 
very air.” And then she went to Mary’s assist- 


ance. 
She had attended her brother through many 
such an attack as this, and had known all the 
time that the girl was not dead; but she wished 
Dick to suffer the pangs he deserved, and had 
made her little scene for his especial punishment. 
So it happened that when he was dragged away 
from poor Mary’s side, it was with the belief that 
he had killed her. 
‘ IV. . 
But though Mary did not die, she barely es- 
caped with life, and was far more ill than Miss 
Myra had expected her to be; and, consequently, 
the latter waxed still more bitter in her feelings 
towards the unhappy Dick. She argued with 
Mrs. McCondray that it was impossible to allow 
the girl to see him again—that it was better she 
should suffer in giving him up, than to chance a 
repetition of the scene at the picnic. 
“Such another outrage would kill her, Alice,” 
she cried fiercely. “You know it would, and we 
plainly have no other alternative than to part 


’ them forever. I wish she had a little more of the 


McCondray pride,” she added, scornfully. “I 
am amazed that she can think of him except 
with loathing!” 

The mother fired up a little at this taunt. 

“She bas the Murray steadfastness,” she said, 
“which is perhaps a not inferior trait.” 

But she sighed afterwards, and though she had 
yet a soft spot in her heart for Dick, was fain to 
give overas usual, and to admit the justness of Miss 
Myra’s conclusions, and that he was no fit mate 
for their gentle Mary. But though Mary was gen- 
tle, and also much enfeebled in will by her illness, 





she had, as her mother knew, a steadfast heart, 
and the cruel insult he had offered her had not 
altered her feelings towards Dick. 

“ Mamma!” she pleaded, “ I love him, my poor 
Dick! I cannot give him up.” 

And though told daily that she must never see 
him again, she would not promise it. By degrees, 
however, his name ceased to be mentioned among 
them, and by the time Mary was able to sit up in 
her room, the others believed she had admitted 
the force of their arguments and would act as 
they desired. And in fact, grateful for their ten- 
derness, the poor girl was trying to school her 
heart to accept of the hard destiny they had 
chosen for her—a life without her gay, her fond 
young lover. This then wasthe state of her mind 
at the period of her convalescence. But she had 
not ceased to think of him; and one night, lying 
in her negligé dress on her lounge, she awoke 
from a dream of him. She wasalone in the room, 
for the first time since her attack, and was waiting 
for her mother to come and assist in her toilet for 
the night. It was a lovely night, and only about 
nine o’clock, and Mary, feeling restless, arose and 
walked to the open window. The moon shone 
like a flood of silver over the fragrant garden, and 
the scent of the roses stole up like incense to their 
sweet saint above. She sighed softly, for the per- 
fume brought to her mind the image of him she 
loved. 

“ Poor boy!” she murmured, “he never meant 
it!—he never meant it! Ah! how happy we two 
were in the rose-garden!” 

And then she leaned out of the window and in- 
haled the breath of the roses, and sighing again 
was about to go away. But at that instant her eye 
caught sight of a figure at the end of the rose- 
walk. It was that of a man sitting ona rustit 
seat Dick had placed there for herlongago. His 
elbows were resting on his knees, his face buried 
in his hands, and sitting there quite motionless, 
his aspect was that of utter despair. Mary gazed 
at him a moment, and her heart began to flutter 
wildly. 

“It is he!” she murmured, “it is my poor 
Dick, grieving for me!” and the sight of him 
there alone and sad in the garden was more than 
her tender heart could bear. In that instant the 
anxiety, the tenderness, the ceaseless care of her 
natural guardians were all forgotten; and throwing 
open the door, the girl ran swiftly down the stairs, 
and in a moment more she stood aione in the rose- 
garden. 4 

Up to that evening she had not been allowed to 
leave her room, and mother and aunt had taken 
turns in bearing her company. But upon this oc- 
casion she had been left sleeping while they dis- 
cussed some long-neglected household affairs, and 
this was the use she was making of her first 
moment of freedom! Poor Dick—for it was indeed 
he—was a very miserable man as he sat that night 
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more modern hat, or bonnet, and coat of some 
younger woman. Then came the men—few of 
whom could afford the luxury of an overcoat— 
the woolen scarf around the neck being the only 
addition to their indoor dress. I never felt more 
fond of my brother than when I recognized him 
among those poor men, paying the last tribute of 
respect to a fellow-man. I watched the long pro- 
cession, going two and two, wind slowly down the 
road, under the gray December sky, and disap- 
pear from sight around the hill. They had time 
to reach the church, a mile and a half away, be- 
fore I turned my face from the window, or recalled 
my thoughts from the melancholy train of ideas 
suggested by the mournful procession, 

June came, and the hills around Glengariff be- 
gan to bloom like gardens with the pink and 
white blossoms of the laurel, and the whole coun- 
try to present such a very different aspect from 
that in which I had first seen it, that I grew to 
like and admire it. Even the grimy surround- 
ings of the collieries, with their immense piles of 
black coal-dust, did not now look nearly so hideous. 

One fine afternoon Lucy and I were gathering 
flowers in the front garden, when looking down 
the road I saw two gentlemen advancing : 

Lucy,” said I, directing her attention to them, 
“doesn’t that man on the right remind you of your 
cousin, Hal. Raymond.” 

Looking at them a moment, she replied : 

“Yes,” and then moving towards the gate; 
“and I do believe it is!” 

«Oh, it is not he!” I exclaimed, trying to keep 
her back. 

«It’s not Hal, but it’s Gene,” she called back, 
already half way to the street. 

From where I stood, I could see the look of as- 
tonishment on the stranger’s face as Lucy greeted 
him. I did not know Mr. Eugene Raymond, al- 
though I was intimate with his sisters and brothers. 
He had been away from home since my child- 
hood ; therefore, when I saw this man’s manifest 
surprise at Lucy’s cordiality, I felt vexed for the 
moment that I had been the indirect cause of 
Lucy’s awkward mistake. But when I saw the 
looks of astonishment give way to those of delight, 
and saw the two gentlemen enter the garden, I 
knew that Lucy was right, even before she called 
me to her side and presented me. 

« The fact is, Lucy,” Eugene was saying, as I 
came up, “I have not been home yet atall. My 
friend and I had an object in taking in this little 
place on our homeward route; and, although I 
knew you were living somewhere in the coal re- 
gion, I never once thought of this being the 
place.” 

As we entered the house, Lucy handed me her 
flowers, and asked me to put them into water— 
they were to be sent to the church that evening. 
I was glad of the opportunity to escape from the 
Strangers, and ran up to the nursery, where Grace 





Ward, who was making up clothing for our chil 
dren, had brought her sewing and her little child, 
Ever since her return home, Grace had worked 
industriously with her needle, and with Mrs, 
Ward’s assistance they had been able to free them. 
selves from debt, and earn a bare living. Grace’s 
friends had repeatedly urged her to discover her 
husband’s whereabouts, and oblige him, at least, 
to contribute to her support; but she cried Out so 
vehemently against it, that al} her acquai 
her mother excepted, became settled in their be. 
lief that she had no claim to the title of wife, She 
was very reticent about herself or her affairs; and 
as she went about her business with her 
patient face, the kind-hearted neighbors, remem, 
bering the gay, light-hearted girl she was, pitied 
her, and with a delicacy of feeling scarcely to be 
expected, let her pass unquestioned and untalked of 
“O, Grace,” I exclaimed, entering the nursery 
and throwing myself into a chair, “we have com. 
pany again; Lucy’s cousin, and some Mr, Sheldon, 
I think. Isn’t it provoking? now I Suppose we 
will have to stay at home and entertain them ip. 
stead of going down to trim the church. The 
visit is altogether an unexpected one, on all sides” 
And I went on to tell her of how it came about, 


and who Lucy’s cousin was. I was still talkingof 


the Raymonds, when I heard footsteps in the hall, 
and presently Lucy and her cousin appeared at 
the door. “Grace,” said Lucy, after an introduc. 
tion, “Mr. Raymond has something to tell me 
which interests you, and I have taken the liberty 
of bringing him here.” 

I rose to go. 

“Stay, Miss Potts,” said Grace, and then added, 
“if Mrs. Potts and Mr. Raymond have no objec. 
tion.” 

“It is for you only to object, Mrs. Selwyn,” re 
plied Mr. Raymond. Grace smiled and made 
room for me on the sofa beside her, so I seated 
myself there, and she put her hand in mine. 

“TI am an awkward story-teller,” began Engene, 
“so I will plunge at once into medias res, This 
time last year I was sojourning in one of the 
western states, and I happened to fall into the 
society of a very agreeable set of men. My travels 
taking me further west, when I was preparing to 
depart, five of these associates of mine resolved fo 
accompany me. One of them was a young man 
from my own native city; and as many of his ae 
quaintances were known to me, and as his secol 
lections and my recollections carried us oftentimes 
to the same places, I became more intimate with 
him than with either of the others. When we 
reached San Francisco, a distant relative of mine, 
a Mr. Browne, living there, would have us make 
his house our home while we remained in the city. 
In a few days our party broke up, four of our com 
panions returning to their homes. My friend and 
I then accepted my relative’s cordial invitation 
and soon found ourselves at home in his family. 
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“THe had two pretty daughters, and it was not 
before it was patent to the dullest observation 
that my friend was deeply in love with the younger 
of these. This young lady had other admirers, 
but I fancied she showed a preference for the 
I had introduced into her father’s house. 

«We remained in California through the winter ; 
and though often absent from San Francisco, yet 
we spent much of our time at Mr. Browne’s, It 
was my intention to leave the state in March for 
Minnesota, where I desired to spend two or three 
months on my homeward route. My friend re- 
solved to stay behind, but his purpose was sud- 
denly changed when a few days prior to my de- 

the formal announcement was made of 
the approaching marriage of Miss Annie Browne 
and Mr. Ernest Kingford. This was astounding 
news to both of us, and it cast my friend into the 
deepest dejection. For the remainder of the day 
on which the news was first broken to us, I saw 
nothing of him. As night came on I began to 
feel alarmed, and was just setting out to seek for 
him, when a note was put into my hand, request- 
ing me to come at once toa certain hotel where 
my friend was ill. When I found him, I saw he 
had been drinking to excess. I had him con- 
veyed to a private room, and staid with him 
through the night. In his state of semi-uncon- 
sciousness, besides his ravings about Miss Browne, 
he talked much, but incoherently, of his wife and 
his child. In the morning he was sober enough, 
and heartily ashamed of himself. I took him to 
task about the subject of his ravings. He was 
much confused, but denied that there was any 
foundation for his foolish talk. 

“In a week or so we were in Minneapolis. 
While there George contracted a violent fever, 
which nearly proved fatal. In the delirium at- 
tendant upon the fever, he talked continually of or 
to his ‘dear wife,’ his ‘ poor, dear Grace!’ 

“In one of his intervals of calmness and con- 
sciousness, when both hhe and I thought him very 
near death, he confided to me the secret of his 
having a wife and child, and confessed with re- 
pentance his half-formed purpose of deserting 
them, and begged of me to see their claims upon 
him should be recognized, and made me executor 
of the will which he had drawn in their favor. 

“ But, by the goodness of God, George Selwyn 
was permitted to recover his health after several 
weeks of suffering. He has come to make repar- 
ation and atonement to the young wife he has so 
cruelly wronged. He waits below, Mrs. Selwyn: 
shall I send him up ?” 

But Grace, who had been weeping, with her 
face bent down upon her hands on the arm of the 
sofa, only sobbed aloud when she attempted to re- 
ply; so Lucy went to her, spoke a few words in a 
low tone, kissed her, and left the room, followed 
byher cousin and me. I ran to my own room 
and had a good cry. A little while afterwards I 





cried again for joy, when I saw Grace taking her 
husband, with his child in his arms, home to her 
mother. 

Mr. Raymond staid with us a few days, until 
we were ready to leave for the shore, where we 
were to spend the next two or three months. On 
our return we found Mr, and Mrs. Selwyn and 
dear old mother Ward comfortably located in the 
very house where Grace Ward had served a year 
as domestic. The house is George’s own prop- 
erty now, and it is not at all probable that his 
mother or brother will ever return to reside in the 
city. Grace’s drooping spirits are fast reviving in 
the light of love, and there-is reason to believe 
that the future has that happiness in store for 
Grace and her mother, which will compensate, in 
some degree, for the trouble and distress of the 
past. 


* 
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IN A ROSE GARDEN. 


BY F. M. CHAPPELL, 


It was in a rose-garden of San José that two 
young people met and walked together a long 
time ago. A long time ago in a California sense, 
that is, and too long ago in any sense for you, dear 
reader, to remember them; therefore, it is quite 
in vain that you should seek to identify the two 
happy lovers who sauntered arm-in-arm along 
those fragrant alleys when we and they were 
young. The world was very beautiful in their 
eyes that still, bright evening in June; and stand- 
ing together upon a slight elevation, they looked 
out upon such part of it as fell beneath their young 
and ardent gaze. They saw the dark Coast 
Mountains, reaching from north to south between 
the valley and the sea, their sombre heights 
crowned with tall redwoods, which stood like 
sentinels overlooking the billowy hosts beyond. 
Dense evergreen chaparral covered them as with 
a robe from head to-foot, and endued them with 
the weird and melancholy aspect of things that 
never change. And over against them stood that — 
other range, whose name—if name they had— 
these young people had never known, and whose 
smooth and treeless slopes made pleasant contrast 
with their green, umbrageous confreres of the 
Coast. At that season, covered with crisp, dried 
grasses, they shone golden in the evening sun. 
Later they would grow sere in the dull brown of 
decay.; and still later, when the winter rain should 
have set in, a faint, soft green would begin to 
creep up their silent slopes, growing deeper and 
richer, till their spring-time should reach its.acmé. 
Stretching far and level between these two ranges 
lay the broad Valley of Santa Clara, which even 
at that day looked one vast garden. Wide- 
branching oaks dotted its smooth expanse, and 
willows and sycamores grew along the banks of its 
streams; and the sullen Guadalupe reflected their 
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boughs, and the rippling Coyote replied to the 
rustle of their leafage. Yellow-grained fields, 
poppy-dotted, quivered softly to the breeze ; toil- 
ing windmills fluttered and groaned, and filled the 
huge water-tanks at their sides. The long dusty 
roads sent up great pillars of cloud where the cat- 
tle came tramping stolidly on towards the abattoir 
at the Bay. Nearer at hand stood the quaint 
town itself—half sleepy Mexican, half bustling 
Yankee. The old adobes of the “ancien 
regime ” still clustered round the uncared-for and 
dusty plaza; the old cross-shaped church still 
called dark-eyed Sufiols, Estudillos and Picos to 
prayer. Soft-waving pepper-trees, pink oleanders, 
and Castilian roses, huge Mission grape vines 
and thorny cacti still grew before the deep-set 
double doors of the Mexican epoch, while smart 
box-elders and locusts, gay verbenas and pea-vines 
and practical turnips and cabbages, marked the 
advent of the newer and quicker blood. But 
everywhere at that day bloomed the roses—the 
sweet and deathless roses. Not as they bloom for 
a little brief season in Eastern gardens, but from 
month to month throughout the year. And among 
all the rose-gardens in the valley there was none 
so beautiful as that in which Mary McCondray 
walked with her lover. The “giant of battles,” 
red, rich and perfect, spread its velvet petals one 
over another in a soft gloom of beauty. Cream- 
tinted “cloth of gold,” most regal of roses, shone 
resplendent through its deep-green, glossy leaves 
and over-shadowed the modest buds of white “ la 
reine.” The soft-shaded “ maiden’s blush” wan- 
dered in and out of its trellis and stooped to its 
magnificent neighbor the rich-tinted and _ richer- 
scented “tea.” Rose-beauty ran riot in that 
favored spot, and delicate perfumes blended in the 
heavenly air. It seemed a fit temple where young 
love should utter his vows, and a fit home for the 
gentle girl who wandered there with her lover. 
She was a lovely creature, slight, graceful, full of 
the nameless charm of youth and innocence. Her 
cheek was transparently fair—too perfectly fair— 

‘and flushed and paled with every passing emotion. 
About her there hung an exquisite atmosphere of 
gentleness and purity, a subtile something which 
caused men to speak softly to her, and to winnow 
their speech of the least trace of coarseness, or even 
levity ; a something which caused them to look at 
her with veiled eyes, and to experience a strange 
pang which came of her etherial loveliness. “She 
is not of us,” their hearts seemed to whisper “ she 
is not for the common loves of earth.” But there 
was one among them—her own cousin, he was— 
who battled with that half-consciousness, and loving 
her with all the fire of his ardent youth, was de- 
termined to win her as other maidens were won. 
In his eyes she represented all that is pure, all 
that is sweet; yet knowing himself to be unworthy, 
he did not hesitate to reach up after the priceless 
boon of her love. 





He was an eager, honest fellow, this young Dia 
Murray, who walked with the girl in the g atden tt 
and outside of a slight arrogance of self, was pg, 
erally accredited with but one fault. His cousin 
knew him—faults and all; but had not been able 
to resist the charm of his ardent love-making, and 
as they strolled among the roses, she owned how 
dear he was. And he was happy—wildly, boy. 
ishly happy—poor fellow; and laughed and 
for very gladness of heart. Yet he was a’ 
too; and such was his sense of “her 
desert, and his unworthiness,” that he dared Dot 
manifest his tenderness after the usual fashion of 
lovers, and would no more have thought to kiss 
her cheek than to have called on the moon tp 
come down to him from heaven. He 
dared touch her small white hand; and when she 
gave it him in mute reply to his faltering ad 
he raised it reverently to his lips, but did not yen. 
ture to retain it in his. 

“Mary,” he murmured, “sweet Mary, I am not 
worthy! I can never be fit to call this little hand 
my own!” 

The girl smiled softly; the blood coming and 
going in her delicate cheek. 

“It is not a question of deserts, Dick, but of 
love,” she whispered, laying her hand again in his, 

His fingers closed over it tightly, he pressed it 
to his heart—his wildly-beating heart—and thetwo 
walked on in silence. But it was not in the 
man’s nature to keep silence long, and in a short 
time he was expatiating upon his incomprehens. 
ble good fortune. 

“Mary!” he cried, “my sweet Mary! tell me 
again that I am not dreaming !—tell me again that 
I am the happy man you love! I don’t deserve 
it, unworthy fellow that I am; but that fact does 
not take from its sweetness;” and’ he looked in 
her face, and laughed in the exuberance of youth 
and joy. But,” said he presently, with an ex 
pression half mischievous, half earnest, «it passes 
understanding how I ever summoned impudence 
to ask it of you.” 

Mary smiled again, and looked at him with 
gentle fondness. 

«“ Why shouldn’t I love you, Dick?” she said, 
‘or you ask me to ?” 

«O, Mary!” he murmured, with eyes downcatt, 
«you know very well why! You know what Aunt 
Alice will say. But,” suddenly throwing up his 
head, “I will be a different man hereafter, How 
could I so far forget this heavenly day as do any 
thing to grieve you? Mary, my love—my hearts 
delight—I swear to you that from this hour I wil 
be a different man; I swear that so long as livel 
will never—” 

« Hush, Dick,” interrupted the girl, flushing, “I 
want no promises from you. You love me, and 
that is enough!” . 

“Q, Mary,” he said, softly, “how did I dare to 
love you?” For very shame he could not look ia 
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the sweet face smiling upon him, and presently he 
fumed to go: “ God and the angels keep you,” he 

‘q holding her hand at parting; but something 
ig the words seemed to strike him unpleasantly, 
and he changed them quickly : «No, no!” he 
said, eagerly, “not that blessing, Mary. May 
Jove—sweet love—keep you for me, my darling.” 

She smiled brightly in his troubled face; but 
when he was gone the smile faded, and a soft sigh 
mingled with the breath of roses. 

«Dear old Dick,” she murmured, “if anything 
could keep me, it would be his ‘ love, sweet love,” 
and then she sighed again softly, and went into 
the house to her mother. 

IL. 

When Mrs. McCondray was made aware of the 
results of that walk in the rose-garden; she ‘was 
troubled beyond measure. She was very angry, 
too, but dared not express her feelings to Mary. 
The girl’s father had died early of an affection of 
the heart; and with anguished spirit the mother 
had seen her only child grow up in the image of 
the dead, and had watched one symptom after 
another, as they had appeared to warn her, that as 


_ the father had been, so must the child be snatched 


away in the bloom and beauty of youth. She 
knew but too well the implacability of the disease, 
and she also knew that excitement of an unpleas- 
ant kind would surely hasten the end. There- 
fore, she dared make no endeavor to part the 
lovers, even though she felt the young man to be 
quite unworthy her gentle and pure hearted child. 
She had loved him, too; for he was her dead 
brother’s son, and had until this, seemed as near 
asif he had been her own. It was perhaps this 
motherly affection on her part which had blinded 
her to the possibility of any other sort of love than 
the fraternal between him and Mary. But Dick 
had a greater obstacle to overcome than the soft 
and gentle objections of his Aunt Alice, whose 
anger would have speedily melted to Mary’s tears. 
There was another aunt—Mary’s, not his—who 
was made of far sterner stuff, and who had no 
great love for himself to overcome. This was 
Miss Myra McCondray, sister to the girl's father, 
and who shared with the mother the guardianship 
of the gentle creature so dear to both. These two 
women had spent their very lives on Mary, and 
watched over her with a passionate devotion— 
very full of cares and tenderness, very full of a 
prophetic sorrow—and of the two, perhaps the 
sterner woman held her the nearest. But this 
love of Miss Myra’s did not extend to Dick, at the 
same time that she did not actually dislike him, 
for it was impossible for any one to quite withstand 
his sunny temper. Yet she often expressed her 
disapproval of his habits, and declared he would 
“go to the dogs” if he continued to waste his 
patrimony in riotous living. 

Mrs. McCondray and Mary inevitably took up 
the cudgels in his behalf, which, considering the 





fact that he was their near kinsman, had not seemed 
at all strange to Miss Myra. But when the mother 
came to her with blanched lips and told the tale 
of the garden, she broke out in fierce and violent 
invective, 

“The wretch! the drunken fool!” she cried, 
“how dare he think of our Mary? our angel 
Mary? How daré he think to soil our pretty 
white dove with his base touch? Never! It shall 
not be!” 

But Mary’s pallid cheeks, stained with tears, 
and her quick breath .and sudden flushings, were 
more than this:stern judge could bear ;. and in the 
end both she and Mrs. McCondray quietly gave in, 
and turned their attention to making the best of 
what they considered a very bad business. They 
dared refuse poor Mary nothing, and having given 
their formal consent to the engagement, they ap- 
peared, when in her presence, as if they had not 
only consented, but had grown highly delighted 
with the prospect. But they took no such pains 
in Dick’s case, and his was by no means a bed of 
roses at that time. Whenever they could get him 
off to himself, his Aunt Alice would sigh, and look 
at him reproachfully, and wipe away a covert tear, 
and Miss Myra stormed and raged, and heaped up 
her wrath upon his devoted and totally .undisci- 
plined head. This course, as might have been ex- 
pected, did not awaken in his breast the feeling of 
remorse they thought it should have done, but on 
the contrary he grew to experience a sense of in- 
jury and injustice. 

«IT am not the base sot you try to make me out 
to be,” he said, “and since you have given your 
consent for me to marry Mary, I can’t see what 
good it does you to belittle me so! She never 
reproaches me! She believes in me, and if you 
will only let me alone you will see that her confi- 
dence is not misplaced. If you are trying to make 
me give her up, you may as well give over at once, 
for that I will never do, and you know you dare not 
part us. It is too late, Aunt Alice ”—quite ignor- 
ing the more violent Miss Myra—* and I swear I 
will not give up the girl I love until she herself 
bids me do so. If she is to die,” he said, choking 
a little, “let her die in peace and in God’s own 
time. You need not fear that I will do anything 
to hasten the end,” and with asuppressed sob the 
young fellow turned away. 

And so in earnest was he, and so fond of his 
gentle cousin, that had he been let alone I am 
sure he never would have done anything to hasten 
the end. But though Mrs. McCondray soon began 
to be reconciled, it was not in Miss Myra’s nature 
to yield a point so easily. She continued to be as 
belligerent as ever, and lost no opportunity to 
wound and annoy the young man. She fairly 
‘nagged ” him to desperation, and was in a fair 
way to turn him back to his evil courses, if only 
through a spirit of independence. 

But not the faintest breath of this storm ever 
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came to Mary. Nothing but love and tenderness 
ever reached her gentle ear from either side, and 
she lived in a dream of love and joy. Her trust 
in her lover was perfect and unquestioning, and 
over and over again he vowed in his heart that 
her gentle confidence should not be abused. 
Sweet, pretty Mary! could poor Dick have been 
permitted to marry her at once, much unhappiness 
might have been spared them. But Miss Myra 
did not cease to “nag,” and the story of her per- 
secutions somehow leaked out and became known 
among, the young man’s not over-reputable circle 
of bar-room acquaintances. They were vastly 
amused, and began to jeer and make coarse jokes 
upon the subject of petticoat rule, etc., and to ask 
him “if his mother knew he was out,” and so on, 
after the manner of their kind ; but they had the 
grace not to bring Mary’s name into their conver- 
sation—not even by implication. Perhaps it had 
been better for Dick if they had been less delicate, 
for in such case he would have been roused to an 
honest indignation which would have cut him 
loose from them forever. Now Dick Murray was 
not a “sot,” as Miss Myra had called him, but he 
was a gay, reckless young fellow who was rich and 
his own master, and as such had quite naturally 
drifted into the society of those who, if not ‘sots” 
at that time, were certainly in a fair way to become 
such, In short the wealthy, free-handed boy had 
been snared by the cunning fowlers who ever stand 
awaiting his kind. He was emincntly social in 
his disposition, and was simple-hearted enough to 
be grateful for kindness from any source, and was 
perhaps neither cold enough nor acute enough to 
set up a balance wherein to weigh the motives of 
his acquaintances. As yet he had not gone far on 
the downward path, and with the good blood that 
was in him, I do not think he could ever have 
been quite lost; but it is certain that he had more 
than once been seen in a pretty advanced state of 
intoxication. And in such case he always appeared 
at the very worst, for his was one of those organiza- 
tions which liquor sets perfectly wild, and when 
underits influence he was quite likely to be guilty of 
acts totally foreign to his tastes as well as principles. 
For Dick 4ad principles, poor boy! but he had 
also a weak streak in him which sometimes pre- 
vented his acting up to them. And it was on this 


weak string that Miss Myra played, to his undoing, 
III. 


About three weeks after the ever-memorable 
walk in the garden, some of the young people of 
San José had arranged a little a/ fresco entertain- 
ment, to be held away out at the foot of the moun- 
tains, on Stevens Creek, and Mary and Dick were 
to be of the party, as also were Mrs. McCondray 
and Miss Myra. The latter would not allow Mary 
to ride with Dick in his light buggy, saying that 
their own carriage was more comfortable for the 
long drive, and that she would not risk the girl 
out of her sight. 





Dick was very angry, and poor Mary gently de 
murred; but, as usual, Miss Myra had her om, 
way, and the discomfited lover drove off in Pe 
dudgeon. One of his bar-room friends had nes 
witness to the scene at Mrs. McCondray’s 
and had given a highly-colored version of the affair 
at the “ Senate House” soon after, and when 
went there to take aboard a case of wine he had 
bought for the occasion, he was met bya volley of 
laughter and derision. This jarred sorely on his 
already heated temper, and made him reckless 
and defiant. If he had only been defiant of the 
tempters, all would have gone well enough; but he 
longed especially to defy Miss Myra, and he was 
easily lured to do that which he knew would make 
her most angry. And so the foolish young fl. 
low took up a glass and drained it with boy) 
bravado “to the very good health of Miss 
McCondray.” Loud cheers followed, and raptyp. 
ous applause; and poor Dick began to think he 
had performed a most praiseworthy act of emap, 
cipation. The first glass, alas! had made the se. 
ond easy, and in a very short time the young may 
was drunk !—wildly, insanely drunk! 

Meanwhile Mary had been driven with he 
aunt and mother to the picnic grounds; and 
light-hearted and smiling, was awaiting thearriyg] 
of her cousin. But for a long time she waited 
vainly, and her sweet face grew graver and graye, 
as the day wore on. At the dinner hour he had 
not appeared, and Mary was restless and absent, 
and looked often down the road where she had 
expected all day to see him coming. She wan 
dered quietly from place to place, and the mother 
saw with sorrow, and the aunt with indi 
that her gentle heart was troubled. At last she 
came up to the tree where they sat, rather apart 
from the company : 

“Mamma,” she said, “I wish you and Aut 
Myra had let me come with Dick. Something 
has happened to him, I feel sure. O, I wish yu 
had let me ride with Dick!” 

At this moment they heard the sound of » 
proaching wheels, and presently a confused sub 
fling ; and then, alas! a voice strange to them, yet 
only too familiar! It was the voice of Dick Mur 
ray; and Mary’s heart shrank, as its passionale 
flood of anger and profanity broke out in the swe 
and sacred face of Nature! She turned deathly 
pale, and trembled from head’ to foot; and the 
two elder women arose and instinctively stood be 
tween her and the coming trouble. In a med 
shorter time than it has taken to write these fer 
sentences, the crowd about him had been parted, 
and Dick Murray— flushed—reeling, had bust 
from its detaining hands, and approached the put 
presence of the girl who loved him. 

“ How do Ma’y—how do,” he mumbled; “gi 
see me, eh! Gimme kiss Ma’y, an’ show thee 
fell’s you aint ’shamed o’ me. Not you,” he 
tinued, with a maudlin laugh, as Miss Mym 
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ihrew herself fiercely in his way; “don’ wan’ 
iss you, ole gal!” and pushing her aside, he 
up to Mary, and snatching her hand, 

kissed her loudly on the cheek. 
blood flamed up in her face for one 
and then fled back to her suffering heart. 

«0, Dick!” she cried, in tones whose passion- 

ish thrilled him, besotted as he was; and 
then she reeled and fell to the ground at his feet. 

#My child!—my child!” shrieked the poor 
mother; and dropping at Mary’s side, she 

ered the pale head to her bosom, and wept 
over it such tears as only a mother bereft can weep. 
Miss Myra looked at Dick, who stood like one 
turned to stone. ; 

«] suppose you are satisfied,” she said bitterly. 
«You have killed her!” 

«No—no, Miss Myra!” he screamed; “don’t 
say that! ” and he too fell on his knees by Mary, 
his whole frame shaking as if in a strong wind. 

But Miss Myra had no pity for him; and, push- 
ing him violently away, appealed to the horror- 
stricken group who stood around : 

“Can't some of you take this drunken brute 
away?” she cried imperiously; “he poisons the 
very air.” And then she went to Mary’s assist- 


“ee had attended her brother through many 
gach an attack as this, and had known all the 
fime that the girl was not dead; but she wished 
Dick to suffer the pangs he deserved, and had 
made her little scene for his especial punishment. 
Soit happened that when he was dragged away 
from poor Mary’s side, it was with the belief that 
he had killed her. 

IV. 

But though Mary did not die, she barely es- 
caped with life, and was far more ill than Miss 
Myra had expected her to be; and, consequently, 
the latter waxed still more bitter in her feelings 
towards the unhappy Dick. She argued with 
Mrs. McCondray that it was impossible to allow 
the girl to see him again—that it was better she 
should suffer in giving him up, than to chance a 
repetition of the scene at the picnic. 

“Such another outrage would kill her, Alice,” 
she cried fiercely. “You know it would, and we 
plainly have no other alternative than to part 
I wish she had a little more of the 
McCondray pride,” she added, scornfully. “I 
am amazed that she can think of him except 
with loathing !” 

The mother fired up a little at this taunt. 

“She bas the Murray steadfastness,” she said, 
“which is perhaps a not inferior trait.” 

But she sighed afterwards, and though she had 
yet a soft spot in her heart for Dick, was fain to 
give over as usual, and to admit the justness of Miss 
Myra’s conclusions, and that he was no fit mate 
for their gentle Mary. But though Mary was gen- 
tle,and also much enfeebled in will by her illness,. 





she had, as her mother knew, a steadfast heart, 
and the cruel insult he had offered her had not 
altered her feelings towards Dick. 

“ Mamma!” she pleaded, “ I love him, my poor 
Dick! I cannot give him up.” 

And though told daily that she must never see 
him again, she would not promise it. By degrees, 
however, his name ceased to be mentioned among 
them, and by the time Mary was able to sit up in 
her room, the others believed she had admitted 
the force of their arguments and would act as 
they desired, And in fact, grateful for their ten- 
derness, the poor girl was trying to school her 
heart to accept of the hard destiny they had 
chosen for her—a life without her gay, her fond 
young lover. This then was the state of her mind 
at the period of her convalescence. But she had 
not ceased to think of him; and one night, lying 
in her negligé dress on her lounge, she awoke 
from a dream of him. She wasalone in the room, 
for the first time since her attack, and was waiting 
for her mother to come and assist in her toilet. for 
the night. It was a lovely night, and only about 
nine o’clock, and Mary, feeling restless, arose and 
walked to the open window. The moon shone 
like a flood of silver over the fragrant garden, and 
the scent of the roses stole up like incense to their 
sweet saint above. She sighed softly, for the per- 
fume brought to her mind the image of him she 
loved. 

* Poor boy!” she murmured, “he never meant 
it!—he never meant it! Ah! how happy we two 
were in the rose-garden!” 

And then she leaned out of the window and in. 
haled the breath of the roses, and sighing again 
was about to go away. But at that instant her eye 
caught sight of a figure at the end of the rose- 
walk. It was that of a man sitting ona rustit 
seat Dick had placed there for herlongago. His 
elbows were resting on his knees, his face buried 
in his hands, and sitting there quite motionless, 
his aspect was that of utter despair. Mary gazed 
at him a moment, and her heart began to flutter 
wildly. 

“It is he!” she murmured, “it is my poor 
Dick, grieving for me!” and the sight of him 
there alone and sad in the garden was more than 
her tender heart could bear. In that instant the 
anxiety, the tenderness, the ceaseless care of her 
natural guardians were all forgotten; and throwing 
open the door, the girl ran swiftly down the stairs, 
and in a moment more she stood alone in the rose- 
garden. j 

Up to that evening she had not been allowed to 
leave her room, and mother and aunt had taken 
turns in bearing her company. But upon this oc- 
casion she had been left sleeping while they dis- 
cussed some long-neglected household affairs, and 
this was the use she was making of her first 
moment of freedom! Poor Dick—for it was indeed 
he—was a very miserable man as he sat that night 
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in Mary’s garden-chair. He had haunted the 
spot every night of her illness, and still came in 
the hopes of catching one last glimpse of her before 
he went away forever. He never once dreamed 
of the possibility of their being reconciled, for he 
was bitterly conscious of the enormity of his offense, 
and thought he had sinned past pardon in her 
pure sight. He knew also how impossible it was 
that the elder women should forgive him, and so 
in despair he had long since determined to go 
away without making any effort to see Mary. In 
fact, he scarcely desired to see her, so bitterly 
ashamed and cast down did he feel. But though 
he did not so consider it, he had in truth made 
such reparation as in him Jay, and had suffered 
such pangs of remorse and grief as might have 
atoned for the unpardonable sin itself. His pecu- 
liarly bouyant and cheerful disposition made this 
death of hope his bitterest punishment; and it has 
been whispered that a friend found him once with 
a pistol at his head, and had only been able to dis- 
suade him on the plea that Mary would certainly 
hear of it and be injured thereby. Be that as it 
may, Dick Murray was certainly a very miserable 
man as he sat at the end of Mary’s rose-walk in 
the autumn moon. He had not raised his head 
for an hour or more when she saw him from the 
window, and consequently had not caught the 
glimpse he coveted. But as she came down the 
walk the gravel sounded under her foot, and he 
looked up. She came swiftly towards him the 
moon shining on her face and dress, and looking 
at her, the boy’s heart almost ceased to beat. He 
was powerless to move, he was powerless to speak, 
and Mary came and sat on the bench at his side. 
Still he could not find speech, but looked at her 
with great longing eyes. “Dick,” she said softly, 
I love you! I want you! I have tried—O, so 
hard! but I could not give you up! O, Dick, I 
could not give you up!” and she took hold of his 
big trembling hand. 

“ Mary!” he cried, wild with wonder and a joy 
that was pain. “QO, Mary! I—” 

But she stopped him. 

« Never mind, Dick,” she said, “I don’t want 
to hear anything but that you love me, for O, I 
cannot give you up!” 

With a great cry he dropped his head on her 
shoulder and fell to sobbing, and there in the rose- 
garden the aunt and mother found them,and felt once 
more that they had not power to keep them asunder. 
Poor, gentle Mary! her very weakness made her 
strength. But looking upon Dick Murray that 
night, neither of the elder women found it hard 
to pardon him, for his worn and haggard face 
plead with them as words could not have done; 
and when he went away his aunt wept upon his 
neck, and Miss Myra, with a great effort, had come 
and offered her hand and said: 


“1 ask your pardon, Dick! I can see now I 


drove you to it; but it was all for the love of Mary.” 





He kissed the old hand, and ever afterward she 
was his friend. And so love had proved 
than all other things earthly, and won the day for 
these young lovers, and they were happy, 

Mary’s life was not a long one, but while she 
did live her young husband never caused her one 
single pang; and when she died the memory of 
her reigned in her stead, and kept him pure tothe 
end of his days, And the two women who had 
so loved her clung to him for her sake, and blessed 
him, and were comforted, 
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LOVE’S LATE REPENTANCE. 
BY a ie 


CHAPTER I. 


The moon shone brightly down upon the white 
walls and slated roof of the old Atherton Home. 
stead, on the Philadelphia road. It shone too on 
the weeping willows that bent toward each other 
over the lattice gate, and upon the figures of two 
who had met there for the last time—met only to 
part. 

The girl was a tall and graceful blonde, with 
dreamy blue eyes, a wild-rose color on her cheeks, 
and a wealth of wavy golden hair. Yet, with this 
gentle, almost angelic style of beauty, there was 
nothing meek or gentle, far less angelic, in her 
aspect. 

Pride looked out of those blue eyes at times— 
the selfishly haughty pride that goes before a fall, 
A passionate self-will, an ever-thirsting ambition 
for fame—for success, that the world should ae. 
knowledge and enjoy; for wealth, at which the 
world should wonder—devoured the girl who had 
been reared on this quiet farm, and whose highest 
aspiration it had once been worthy to fill, the posi- 
tion assigned her by her dead benefactor’s will, 
to be the mistress of Oliver Atherton’s comfortable 
household, and Oliver Atherton’s beloved and 
honored wife. 

For sixteen years, as she grew from childhood 
to womanhood, she had understood that this was 
to be her destiny, and had fully acquiesced in it 
Now, when the time drew near for her bridal, 
she suddenly rebelled. With earnest prayers, and 





even with tears, she had besought Oliver Ather- ’ 


ton to release her from the promise which had 
been made for her, rather than by herself. He 
had done so, at last; but it was with a heavy, 
breaking heart. 

«It comes hard on me —very, very hard,” he 
said, as they stood together on this last sad even 
ing; “from the time when my poor father showed 
you to me—a little helpless baby—and told met 
think of you always, if you lived, as my future 
wife, I have done so; I have never given ont 
thought to another girl, as you know wel, 
Aurelia,” 
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«] do know it,” said the girl kindly, but not 
, as he would have had her speak; “and 


—. for it now / I used to be glad, till this 
jast summer came.” 
«Yes, the mischief was done then,” replied the 


young farmer, gloomily, “1 wish you had never 
seen that woman from New York.” 

«That Jady,” corrected Aurelia. “If I never 
jad seen her, I suppose I should have gone on 
here contentedly enough. But when she saw 
something so strange in my having been left a 
helpless infant at your father’s door one stormy 
night, 7 began, too, to wonder at it. And when 
she told me that Aurelia was no common name 
among the poorer classes—when she said that my 
looks and manners were—” 

Here the girl paused, blushing vividly. The 
darkly handsome face of the young farmer red- 
dened deeply. 

«Were above those of the class of people among 
whom she found you,” he said, bitterly; “I know 
the jargon well. And she told you that you must 
have been stolen from a home of luxury by the 
person that left you at my father’s door. All this 
may be true, Aurelia. You are more beautiful 
and stately than the neighbor lasses, and you do 
seem, naturally, to be above us all. But you will 
never, surely, be so mad as to leave home and 
friends, and go out into the world alone because 
ofthis! My poor father saw what you would be 
from the first. Often and often has he said tome: 
‘That little thing is no kin to me, yet she is very 
near my heart. She will grow up a beauty, Rob- 
ert; thank God for sending her here in her youth 
toan honest home. A fair face is the worst dower 
agirl can have if she has to meet the world by 
herself, my boy.’ He died happy, Aurelia, be- 
cause, though he could not leave the farm away 
from me, he had so managed that you should share 
ittoo. Don’t you remember how he joined our 
hands on his death-bed, and blessed us ‘sogether 
with his last breath ?” 

Tears rose to the blue eyes as they looked at 
him. 

“Yes, I remember! But don’t talk of it, please, 
Oliver. I would stay, and keep my promise, if I 
could; but it is impossible.” 

“Stay as my sister,” he urged; “ Aunt Prudence 
loves you as she does me. Remain here as a 
daughter of the house ; I will never urge you to 
marry me, until you come to me yourself, and say 
that you have learned to love me again. Will you 
do this, Aurelia?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“Dear Oliver, you must learn to forget me. I 


wish you to marry some good girl who will be fond 


of you, and make you happy. When that day 
comes, I will return to visit you. But now I must 
go! Do not try to keep me here; I feel like a 
bird in a’ cage—like a soul in prison! Never can 
I be happy, or free, or myself, as I might, until I 





am far beyond the limits of this farm, this village 
—out in the bustling, stirring, beautiful world!” 

Her color rose, her eyes flashed steel-blue 
through their recent tears. She stretched her 
arms out involuntarily, as a bird unfurls its wings, 
as if she would fly towards that distant world of 
which she dreamed and thought. Useless, indeed, 
would be the endeavor to confine this restless 
spirit within the limits of an orderly commonplace 
existence, such as the wives and daughters of that 
neighborhood were well content to lead. 

«Since you feel so strongly on this subject, I 
will say no more,” exclaimed Oliver Atherton, 
hiding his wounded feelings beneath a calm ex- 
terior. “I will ask only one thing of you.” 

* What is that, dear Oliver ?” 

«Go from your home, since you must go, in a 
safe and proper way. You have the address of this 
lady in New York, who asked you to visit her, and 
who promised to aid you in this search for your 
unknown parents, which you are determined to 
institute.” 

“Yes; she gave it to me, and promised me the 
warmest of welcomes at her own home, if I would 
only come.” 

“ Very well. Wait only two days longer, dear. 
Aunt Prudence can be ready by that time to go 
with you to New York Let her take you to this 
lady, and ascertain that she is all that she should 
be, before she leaves you in her care. Then, if 
you are disappointed in your search, or if you find 
the world less charming than you expect it to be, 
come back to us at once. Come as my sister, if 
you will not come as my.wife. To-morrow I will 
arrange to draw money from the bank for you. I 
will doall that I can to help you. But remember 
—remember always—that the old home is open to 
you, no matter how soon or how late you may re- 
turn,” 

His voice faltered over the last words. Tears 
filied his eyes as they looked their farewell to that 
bright, impetuous face. Tenderly he took her 
hand and raised it to his lips, then turned away to 
bear the anguish of losing her as best he might, 
uncomforted, save by his God. 

Aurelia hurried after him, but only to her own 
room. liver’s generous resignation of his own 
hopes, his offered assistance—they seemed rather 
to irritate than to move her, at this supreme mo- 
ment of her existence. She shuddered at the 
thought of entering the elegant city home of her 
friend, Mrs. LeGannon, accompanied by Aunt 
Prudence in her old-fashioned cloak and bonnet, 
and with her severely inquiring, not to say sus- 
picious air. 

The half had not been told by her to her lover. 
She certainly intended to search for her unknown 
parents, with Mrs. LeGannon’s help. But first, 
aided by that lady, who had professed to see in 
her a marked talent for the stage, she intended to 
make her dedu¢ and her fortune upon the boards 
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of one of the leading New York theatres. Of 
this project she had never uttered one word at 
home. Aunt Prudence’s very cap-strings would 
have trembled with horror at the idea of “theatri- 
cals” in connection with “our Aurelia ”—while 
as for Oliver, brought up strictly in a strict church 
by the good deacon, his father, he would have 
been quite capable of restraining Aurelia by force, 
or of locking the door of her own room upon her, 
before he would-have allowed her to leave his roof 
on an errand so full of danger, and, in his eyes, 
so full of sin! 

“T will have no quarrel with them,” thought 
Aurelia, swiftly packing the small hand-valise, 
which was all the luggage that she intended to 
take. “But golI must. And I must goalone.” 

An hour later, when the house was still and 
every light was out, she opened the side-door that 
led directly into the orchard, and silently sped 
away through the moonilght to meet the night 
train for the city, at a little roadside station almost 
three miles distant from the farm. 

The road’ was lonely, and at one part ran through 
a long stretch of woodland, where she could 
scarcely see her way. But it was quiet, and she 
met no one, reaching the station in safety ten min- 
utes before the train arrived. 

The early dawn found her driving, with asleepy 
hackman, toward the address which Mrs. LeGan- 
non had given her, beyond East Broadway. Just 
as Aurelia began to think that her journey would 
never end, the hack stopped before one of a low, 
dingy line of houses, in an ill-smelling, ill-kept street. 

«There must be some mistake,” she exclaimed, 
as the hackman tumbled off his perch, opened the 
door, and demanded an outrageous fare. “This 
cannot be the house where my friend lives.” 

“There’s the number before your pretty eyes, 
miss,” returned the driver, familiarly. “ Five hun- 
dred and sixty-seven. Name of Gannon. More 
by token, myself knows him well. He is what 
we calla “supe,” miss, at the Great Mogul The- 
atre. I’ve seen him onthe stage a hundred times 
or more.” 

Puzzled and confused, Aurelia rang the bell to 
which the hackman pointed as he drove away. 
A long time elapsed before any one stirred in the 
house. At last an upper window opened, and a 
curl-papered head was thrust out. 

“Who is it? And what do you want?” asked 
a woman, sharply. 

It was Mrs. LeGannon herself, and Aurelia 
drew a long breath of relief. But it took her some 
minutes to recognize the painted, powdered, 
richly-dressed lady, who had patronized the Shel- 
don Springs, in the unkempt, unwashed, faded-out 
shrew, who now confronted her. 

“ Can’t you speak? Who are you ?” snapped 
the lady. 

Thus sweetly adjured, Aurelia explained her 
presence and her errand in a few faltering words. 





« My patience alive!” screamed the astonighg) i 
Mrs. LeGannon. 

“ What’s the row, Julia? Who is it? 
don’t you shut the window ?” said a man’s 
from within the room. 

« Why, it is’—began Mrs. LeGannon, stij} star. 
ing wildly at Aurelia—then recollecting herselt 
she addressed her more gently : 

“ I declare—you have taken me so by 
that I don’t know what to say! Wait there ong 
moment, and I’ll let you in.” 

Aurelia waited there one moment—five, ten 
a neighboring clock struck the quarter at hast 
Just as she was turning indignantly away from the 
inhospitable door, it opened, and Mrs. Le 
improved by a hurried toilet, took her by the 
hand, and led her into.a small parlor on the fing 
floor. The room was tawdrily furnisHed, untidy 
—dirty even—and smelling all over of Stale to, 
bacco-smoke and beer. Mrs. LeGannon, mop. 
over, could never have taken the prize for neat. 
ness, either in person or in dress. But she wa 
tolerably kind, although she still seemed a prey to 
the wildest astonishment at Aurelia’s unexpected 
advent. 

She listened in silence to Aurelia’s story, shak. 
ing her head involuntarily over the girl’s dreams 
of winning fame upon the stage. 

“ T’ll see what my husband thinks about it,” she 
said at last. « My servant has left me ata pinch, 
and I must go and get his breakfast myself this 
morning. When it is ready, I’ll come for you, 
You may like to take a nap on the sofa, as you 
have been traveling all night.” 

She hurried away. From the next room Ay 
relia heard the clatter of knives, forks and plates, 
The unromantic odor of beefsteak, fried witha 
liberal supply of onions, was wafted through the 
hall. 

Presently a man’s heavy step descended the 
stairs, and a man’s voice, trying to speak in is 
most subdued tone, came plainly to her ear through 
the ill-fitting folding doors. 

“Then you were just a fool for your paim 
Julia,” said the voice. “What on earth did you 
want to put that nonsense into the girl’s head 
for? It is much more likely that some tramp wa 
her mother, and dropped her at the farmers 
door because she was too poor to keep her. Rich 
people would have advertised all over the county 
and found her long ago, if she had belonged 
them.” 

“So I think, myself, Jim,” replied the wik 
“And I’m sure I only talked to the girl im tha 
way just to pass the time in that dead-and-alire 
hole in the country. Who would have thought 
she would have been such a fool as to give upa 
nice home, and start off here on such a wild-gome 
chase.” 

« One fool often makes another,” said the ut 
gallant Jim. 
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TV Well, what am I todo with her? She has 

brought a small valise. But she has a hun- 

dred dollars. She wants to go on the stage. She 

js very handsome. Suppose you see her, now, at 

and then you can tell whether they 

would be apt to engage her at the Grand Mogul, 
”» 

«ll have nothing to do with such a plan, Julia. 
Give me my breakfast, and let me get off. Then 

‘ve her hers, and after she has eaten it, tell her 

] take her to the theatre yourself. But do you 
take her to the railway, Julia, and wait and see her 
of, and tell the conductor to pass the word along 
the line, not to lose sight of her till she is safe in 
her own village again. That is what you have to 
do, my dear.” 

«But there’s respectable ladies at the Great 
Mogul—lots of them, Jim ; and she might do well 
there, who knows ?” 

“That’s just it, Julia. Who doesknow? If she 
had a home here in the city, and parents to look 
after her, and time to study parts, she might get 
on like a house on fire, being as handsome as you 
say. But to put a young girl like that into a thea- 
tre like ours, with no one to look after her—it’s 
what I’m not going todo, nor you either, my 
dear! No,no! Thank the Lord that she came 


safe to you, and do your best to send her safe 
home again, this very day, and then you'll have 
made up for deluding her into coming here like a 
lamb among wolves. 


It is your dety to do that 
much, mind you. You’re bound to doit. For it 
is partly your fault that she is here.” 

« You're right Jim, though I’m sure I meant no 
harm,” said Mrs. LeGannon. “And I’ll do as 
you say. Now come to breakfast.” 

Aurelia had heard quite enough. Her heart 
was swelling with indignation against this flippant 
woman, who, for mere amusement, had so deceived 
her. 

- But, though she recognized the truth and justice 
of “Jim’s” remarks, she determined that he should 
not thus decide her future. 

Under cover of the noisy drawing of chairs to 
the table over the uncarpeted floor, she stole out 
into the narrow entry, lifted the latch of the out- 
side door, and fled, alone and friendless, into the 
city streets. 


CHAPTER ILI. 

A year had passed since Aurelia Atherton left 
the Homestead Farm. In all that time no letter, 
no tidings of any kind, had come back to the 
friends whom she had deserted. From this cir- 
cumstance Aunt Prudence, who perhaps read the 
girl’s proud spirit best, augured failure of the most 
dismal kind. 


But she said nothing of her unhappy fears and ° 


doubts to her nephew. He seldom spoke of Aurelia 
—hever to any one except his aunt, when they 





sat of an evening in the comfortable parlor, 
which looked so lonely without her. But when 
he did so speak, he confidently predicted her re- 
turn. And Aunt Prudence had -not the heart to 
discourage him. She often thought that this one 
hope was all that enabled him to bear up manfully 
against the burden of his grief. 

Aurelia had left them on an evening in the last 
week ‘of spring. Spring had come again to the 
homestead, but where was she? Oliver Atherton 
asked himself the question with a passionate yearn- 
ing at his heart that was like a prayer, as he 
walked down toward the “willow gate,” on the 
anniversary of her departure. 

“Out of all the world I have set my heart, my 
hopes, my happiness, on this one frail girl,” he 
thought. “I can never be happy without her, 
whatever else that is good may be given to me. 
Is it too much to ask? I see onevery hand how 
men woo and win the women whom they 
love. I see them grow careless of their treasures 
in time, and I wonderatthem! If Aurelia would 
but come back—if she would only learn to love 
me—if I could call her my wife—she would be as 
dear to me in her old age as in her beauty and 
her youth. Why should this happiness be given 
to so many who do not seem to know how to value 
it, and not to me, to whom it would be priceless 
beyond the power of words to tell?” 

He looked up at the branches of the weeping 
willow, trembling in the soft night-wind and shim- 
mering in the moonlight All was silent about the 
house and farm. The newly-leaved branches of 
the maples beyond the gate were sharply defined 
against the sky. High up in the tranquil heavens 
the full moon shone down upon him. A single 
star shone just below the moon, and far and near, 
no cloud obscured the vast expanse of deepest, 
darkest blue. 

As he stood there, with his folded arms resting 
upon the gate, Aunt Prudence entered the parlor 
and lit the tall lamp upon the centre-table. 

A bright line of light shot from the window, 
whose curtains were not yet drawn, and illumined 
the darkness of the lane. A figure, all bent and 
trembling, travel-worn and shabby, came out of 
that darkness, and looked up at the light—a 
woman, wan, wasted and pale, but with a face 
still beautiful, in spite of its expression of desper- 
ate despair. 

For one moment Oliver Atherton stood rooted 
to the spot, feeling that he must be dreaming. 
The next, he sprang over the gate, and caught the 
wanderer by the arm. 

«“ Aurelia!—good heavens, Aurelia!—is this 
you ?” 

Her deep blue eyes, sunken now in their large 
orbits, looked wildly and vaguely into his face. 
She ‘was trembling from head to foot, and the 
hand that he clapsed burned like the touch of liv. 
ing coal. 
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« Don’t hurt me—don’t drive me away,” she 
said, in a low, husky voice. “I wouldn’t have 
come back, but I was starving. Oliver’s wife will 
not let me come into the house; but Aunt Pru- 
dence will take me in, if you will let me go and 
ask her.” 

«‘ Aurelia, Jam Oliver! No one shall turn you 
away. This is your own home. Don’t you re- 
member it? Don’t you know me, deaf?” ex- 
claimed the young man, frightened by her strange 
appearance into momentary helplessness. 

She nodded and smiled childishly. 

“Oliver has a wife—he will not care for me, 
now. But Aunt Prudence will be good to me 
always. I must go to her while I can,” she said, 
and tried to release herself from his grasp. 

But the effort was too much for her fast-failing 
strength. Before he could utter another word of 
remonstrance or assurance, she tottered forward 
and fell. 

He ‘caught her in his arms, and carried her 
into the parlor, where Aunt Prudence, hearing the 
sound of voices in the garden, was already peer- 
ing from the window, in a vain attempt to see be- 
yond the porch. 

The village doctor, hastily summoned, shook 
his head at his patient, unconscious and half de- 
lirious by that time. 

«She has suffered everything,” he remarked, 
“and she is now in the first stages of a fever 
which will be very severe, and may prove fatal. 
If anything can save her, it will be her youth and 
fine constitution, and such careful narsing as I 
am very sure she will get from Miss Prudence 
here.” 

So began the long and terrible struggle between 
Death and Life. But when summer was fairly 
reigning over the land, Aurelia was able to look 
up from her sick-bed, and recognize and thank her 
friends once more. From that time her physical 
recovery was very rapid. But Aunt Prudence saw 
with much concern that her old cheerfulness did 
not return with the returning wave of health. 
More and more sad she seemed to grow as the 
bright days and lovely moonlight nights went 
slowly by. 

“ What is it that grieves-you so, Aurelia?” the 
good old lady asked, one evening, before Oliver 
came up to pay his usual visit to the invalid. “ Tell 
me what troubles you. You never can get really 
strong till you leave off fretting and worrying as 
you do.” 

“Oh, dear Aunt Prudence, why did you not 
leave me to die out there in the lane, when I wan- 
dered back to you a beggar and an outcast!” cried 
the girl, impetuously. «Then I should have been 
at rest. Now I must go on suffering, perhaps for 
years!” 

“ My dear! it is wrong—it is worse than wrong- 
—it is absolutely wicked, to talk like that,” said 
Aunt Prudence, severely. 





«Qh, no! you don’t know how unhappy Tam, 
Oh, what an ungrateful wretch I was to throw 
away a home like this, and a love—” 

She stopped short, blushing crimson, 

«“ Never mind, dear; it is all over, and You are 
safe at home again,” said Miss Prudence, sooth, 
ingly. “Think no more of what is past.” 


“I must remember it—I cannot forget what Il 


have thrown away. And all for nothing! I know 
no more of my parents than I knew when 4 went 
from here. I have learned nothing—a : 
nothing. Let me tell you what a miserable mis. 
take it has been.” 

She spoke freely of the ambitious hopes that she 
had cherished, and of the visit to Mrs, 
which showed her, as nothing else could haye 
done, how utterly senseless and foolish they had 
been. 

“ And then I left her house in anger!” she con. 
tinued. “On the street that morning I met num. 
bers of sewing-girls going to their daily work | 
spoke to one of them, and with her help J pro- 
cured employment at once, and a 
though not a comfortable home. There I lived, 
Auntie, toiling with my needle for my bread, an 
hoarding my hundred dollars in the hope of fin. 
ing my parents by its help at some future day, 
But last month I fell ill, and while I lay helpless, 
some one in that house robbed me of all that J 
had. If it had not been for the kindness of the 
poor sewing-girl who first befriended me, I must 
have starved and died there among strangers, 
She sold my clothes for me to purchase food and 
medicine ; and when I longed and yearned to see 
home and you once more, she sold her own, 
Auntie, to get the money for my journey, Her 
name is Mary Clare—her address is in my diary, 
Don’t forget it, Auntie; be kind to her in some 
way when I am gone, or if I die.” 

“ But you will not die, and you shall never go 
from here again,” cried Aunt Prudence. “Mary 
Clare shall be asked out here at once for the whole 
summer. But, child, how cozs/d you be so foolish 
as to stay away and suffer so, witha good home 
and kind friends waiting here for you all the 
while ?” 

Again the crimson flush dyed Aurelia’s pale 
face. 

« Auntie, I’ll tell you the secret, and then you 
will 4e/p me to go away, when I am strong enough. 
I never knew my own heart, till I saw that—ill 
I read the news in that city paper.” 

«“ What paper? What news?” 

“ Oliver’s marriage.” 

Aunt Prudence opened her lips to speak, but 
closed them again, 

«I never knew, till then, how fond I wasof 
him.” Aurelia went on. “Once he was lostto 
me, I knew that I loved him, that I had loved 


him all the time, even when I was so anxious » 


go from here. I am glad that he is happy—t 
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to be glad. But oh! auntie, I never can 
et and a her. Don’t let her come into 
room, will you? And help me to get away 
s00n. ‘I cannot bear to see Oliver, with his kind, 
ve face. I know that I ought not to love him, 
now that he is Lucy Perley’s husband. But I do— 
j do! And I am so afraid that he may find it 
out—and despise me. I am so weak and feeble 
now that I cannot hide my feelings as I could if I 
was well. Don’t bring him in here again Aunt 
Prudence. And take me away, somewhere—oh ! 
take me away. That is all I ask in this world 
now—to leave this house, and never look upon it— 

never see Oliver Atherton again!” 

She made the entreaty most earnestly, clinging 
to Aunt Prudence with her weak trembling hands, 
and looking up imploringly into her face. 

«['ll do what you wish—all you wish—only don’t 
agitate yourself in this way,” said the spinster, 
soothingly. “As for Oliver’s wife, I promise you 
that she shall not enter this room until you give 
her leave.” 

«Js she very much vexed at my being here?” 
asked Aurelia, wistfully. “I used to think Lucy 
Perley rather proud and haughty when we were 
at school together. She told me once that I ought 
to be very grateful to your brother for allowing me 
to call myself Atherton, when no one knew what 
my real name was at all. I think that sneer of 
hers had a great deal to do with my longing to go 
away and do something that would make me 
famous, if I could not find my parents. Does she 
think I have disgraced you all, Auntie, by coming 
back a beggar to your gate?” 

“She was always a proud, upsetting, disagree- 
able thing,” said Miss Prudence, acidly. “But 
she had better not express an opinion of ¢hat¢ kind 
before me, my dear; or before Oliver Atherton, 
either!” 

“Does she make Oliver happy? Is he very 
fond of her? Fond as he used to be of me?” 
asked Aurelia, after a pause. 

“Ask him. Here he is,” said Miss Prudence, 
vith a grim smile, as she rose to give her chair to 
her nephew, who came in at that moment to pay 
his usual half-hour’s evening visit to the lovely 
invalid. 

Aurelia was dumb, — 

Oliver Atherton looked inquiringly at her, then 
at his aunt. 

“What am I to be asked?” 

“Whether you find yourself happy with that 
little flirt-about of a Lucy Perley ?” said Aunt Pru- 
dence, turning away to arrange the jelly and 
oranges on Aurelia’s tray, and to ring the bell for 
her tea, 

“Lucy Perley?” repeated her nephew. 

“And whether you are as fond of her as you 
once were of Aurelia?” the merciless maiden 
lady continued. 

“Oh, Auntie, how can you!” murmured Aurelia, 





hiding her burning face in her tightly clasped 
hands. 

Miss Prudence looked quizzically at her surprised 
nephew. 

_ Don’t you see through the mystery yet? Au- 
relia saw that marriage in the city paper. She 
thought it was yours.” 

“* My cousin Oliver’s marriage?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Your cousin’s?” exclaimed Aurelia. 
cousin ?” 

“Only a second cousin, to be sure,”said Oliver. 
“ But don’t you remember him, Aurelia ?—the shy 
old bachelor who lived by himself on his farm of 
five hundred acres, and never would speak to a 
woman if he could possibly avoid it! I was 
named for him, you know, and I_might have been 
his heir if Miss Lucy Perley had not managed to 
captivate him—no one knows when or how, ex- 
cept themselves,” 

“ And she has married him?—that young girl!” 

“ She certainly has; and 1 baye lost all chance 
of inheriting the five hundred acres. Did you 
think she had married me ?” 

“I did, indeed.” 

He had spoken lightly so far; but now his tone 
changed. He took her thin, wasted hands in his, 
and reverently kissed them. 

“Tt is with me now as it was a year ago—as it 
has been all my life, Aurelia. No woman on this 
earth will ever be my wife if you refuse the name.” 

« She will not refuse it now, Oliver,” said Aunt 
Prudence, still busy with her tea-table. «And 
you may thank that city paper if you win her for 
your wife,” 

“Ts it so, Aurelia?” asked the young farmer, 
scarcely uble to believe in his good fortune. 

“Oh, Iam not worthy !—but I love you with 
all my heart,” said Aurelia, hiding her wet eyes 
upon his broad shoulder, as he drew her fondly 
to his breast. 

“Supper first, sentiment afterward,” said Miss 
Prudence, coming forward like a dragon of pro- 
priety, and putting her nephew aside, while she 
wheeled the little table within Aurelia’s reach. 
“You may talk about your wedding, children, 
when she is better; and that nice, kind Mary 
Clare shall come out here and be bridesmaid. 
But for the present, Oliver, our task is to get this 
frail creature well and strong. Sit down beside 
her, if you like, but see that she eats—and eats 
well—if you wish to keep what you have at last 
won.” 

So they took their happy meal together, with 
much cheery laughter and hopeful talk. And the 
moonlight shining in at Aurelia’s casement a few 
hours later, found her uttering a heart-felt prayer 
of thanksgiving to Him who had watched over her 
wanderings so closely—to Him who had allowed 
love’s late repentance thus to bring her into the 
bosom of a happy and a heart-warm home, 
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> WORK DEPARTMENT < 


Fic. .—TRIMMING: CROCHET AND EM- 
BROIDERED BRAID. 

For the crochet stripe which is between the two 
lengths of braid work: 

Ist row: One double into two picots together, 
seven chain. Repeat from the beginning of the 
row. 

2d row: One double into centre of seven chain, 
three chain, one double into the same stitch, five 
chain. Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

3d and 4th rows: Like second row. 

5th row: One double into centre of five chain, 
seven chain. Repeat from the beginning of the 
row. 

6th row: One double intv centre of seven chain, 
four chain. Repeat. 

For the edge on the other side of braid: 

Ist row: Work one double into two picots to- 
gether, three chain, * one double into next picot, 
three chain, repeat from * twice more, then repeat 
from the beginning of the row. 

2d row: Three trebles under three chain, * two 
chain, three trebles under next three chain, repeat 
from * twice more, four chain, one double under 
next three chain, four chain, 
beginning of the row. 


Repeat from the- 





3d row: Three trebles under first two 
last row, two chain, three trebles under 
chain, two chain, three trebles under 
chain, four chain, one double into. first of | 
chain of last row, five chain, one double into four 
of next four chain, four chain. Repeat from the 
beginning of the row. — oe 

4th row: Three trebles under first two chaing 
last row, two chain, three trebles under next; 
chain, three chain, one double into first Of for 
chain, five chain, one double into centre of next 
five chain, five chain, one double into last of ney 
four chain, three chain. Repeat from the begin 
ning of the row, “ 

5th row: Three trebles under two 
chain, one double into first of three chain, # fy. 
chain, one double into third of five chain, repeat 
from * once more, five chain, one double into las 
of three chain, three chain. Repeat from the be. 
ginning of the row. 

6th row: One double into last of three chai, 
four chain, one double into first of next thre 
chain, * five chain, one double into third of nex 
five chain, repeat from * twice more, five chain 
Repeat from the beginning of the row, 

On another length of braid work; 

Ist row: One treble into a picot, four chy 
four trebles under the treble, pass over one pier 
and repeat from the beginning of the row, 

2d row: One double into the last of four chain of 
last row, five chain. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. i 

3d row: One treble separated by one chaininio 
each alternate stitch of last row. a 

The two lengths are joined together, as shown 

in the illustration, by a needle and cotton, — 
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Fic. 2—D’OYLEY (OUTLINE EMBROID- 
ERY). 


This pretty mat, or d’oyley, is made of cream 
colored crepé cloth, and the figures are worked ia 
with ingrained colored thread. The edge ism 
elled out, and tied to form a fringe. 





WORK DEPARTMENT. 





Fig. 3. 


Fics. 3 and 4.—WINDOW BLIND. 
(Cross-stitch on Net.)—Blind of white linenand 
garden net arranged in alternate stripes, and fin- 
ished at the lower edge with a knotted fringe. 
VoL, cx.—18, 





No. 3. gives the pattern for the net stripes; it is 
worked in cross-stitch with twist, each stitch taking 
in one hole of the net. The border isthen worked 
with cross-stitches in reversed position, which form 
a vandyke at the lower edge of each stripe. The 
stripes of linen are then sewn on to the net with 
buttonhole-stitches of knitting cotton. For the 
fringe, strands of white knitting cotton are tied on 
and knotted with two rows of double knots in re- 
versed position. 


Fig. 5. 





Fic. 10.—NEWSPAPER BASKET (ARRA- 
SENE EMBROIDERY). 

This also cam. be used as a wood basket. It is 
covered in dark plushy which is worked in floral 
groups with silk “arrasene in pale yellow flowers 
and green leaves, The tassels are wool arrasene. 
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BUTTON COVERED WITH SILK, AND FANCY BUTTON, HAND PAINTED 
STUDDED WITH JET BEADS. ON PORCELAIN, 
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——_ FOLDING PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN 
fie" .FOR WRITING TABLE. 
This is a pretty screen that can easily be made 
home; it is in leaves, lined with plush, the 
Migesturned over and embellished. with embroid- 


ar Fic. 7-—WORK BAG. 


Wickerwork ornamented with plush appliqués 
| at each side. The bag is satin, drawn ‘at the top 
|. igith cord-and tassels. The handle is twisted with 


| eget terminating in tassels. 











Fic. 1.—WASTE PAPER BASKET. 

This basket takes a novel form; it is wicker- 
work covered on its four sides with grenat plush, 
and omamented with a bouquet embroidered ax 
passé with silks. One flower is pale pink, another 
pale blue, and the leaves in several shades of 
green. The tassels match the embroidery in color, 
while the pompons are shades of brown. 


Bidid 





SWAN FEATHER FAN. 

Take a thin stick, the shaft of an arrow will do, 
cut it about 12 inches long; tie at the topof it one 
of the longest of the beautiful drooping feathers 
of aswan’s wing, with the point to the front; put 
twoashade shorter at each side of it, and two 
thore lower down at each side, so as to have them 
shaped like a saucer; then put another row with 
the turn over just under the first set, like waves 
ofthe'sea. Continue placing row after row, each 
tow made of smaller feathers than the one before, 
\ il you come down to the very ‘smallest on the 





bird. The objectof all this is to tie all the feathers 
on exactly the same spot on the stick, so that no 
tying is seen behind except;just at the end, Over 
that add a white satin rosette before and behind, 
and cover the stick with white satin ribbon. The 
fan should be oval, with tier after tier of curled 
feathers, and is exceedingly pretty. 





FANCIFUL MARKINGS. 


For gentlemen’s handkerchiefs there are three 
different devices for marking. On one the owner’s 


i initials appear to be just engraven on the wax 


* which is represented by solid embroid- 
ery in colored cotton with the ridge all 
round well defined. It is the faithful 
reproduction of a seal. On the dice 
or box pattern, the top is left entirely 
plain, whilst the two other visible sides, 
a red and a blue one, are filled in with 
embroidery, and oneach stands a letter, 
The diamond is much lighter, being 
simply defined by two colored outlines, 
finished at each point ina loop. The 
monogram is worked in the centre, 
and the wreath encircles the elongated 
upper point of the diamond. Ina 
fourth style the monograms are fanci- 
fully interlaced; the third letter, when 
in the case of an S, springs from the 
top of the others, and shelters, under 
one of its curls, the crest. 

FIRE-STOVE ORNAMENTS. 

The following is a very eftective and 

simple’ mode of construction: Cut a 

piece of brown paper the depth of the 

inside ,measurement of the bars, and 

long enough to go from the top bar to 

the back of the stove. Shave it off at 

the side to fit; cut a slit in the paper 

the length from the back of the stove to the top 

bar. All over this brown paper séw very thick 

and close the natural dried moss, that can be 

bought anywhere by the dozen bunches at a small 

cost. Purchase some sprays of artificial begonia, 

India rubber, or any other large foliage plant that 

may be preferred, fix these firmly in a flower pot 

to resemble a growing plant with plenty of news- 

paper, and place it in the grate. Put the straight 

piece of brown paper between the pot and the 

bars, the mossy side out, and lay the divided part 

over the top of the pot, getting the stem of the 

plant in the slit. This isa very good arrangement 

for polished steel stoves, in which it is not possible 

to have real plants. It is vastly superior to any 

other plan, and has the advantage of lasting many 

years. Begonia leaves are about the most natural 

and effective of the artificial foliage plants, but 

there are many other pretty leaves that persons 

may prefer to these, and that will answer the pur 
pose equally well, and look very pretty. 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at.a distance, the Zdi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for ary who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econcmy 
as well as taste; and boxes or pa forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. or the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
oe the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which weuch depends in choice. 

The pubiishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transaCtions ;. 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. hiche forrtie dicted 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed ex; - 
tture are to be svitteeed to the care of the Godey's 
— Book Publishing Company — ). 

0 order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. e wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
senditig to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published: 

- 60 cents. 

80 “e 


Cloak, . 


Lady’s Bas ue, 
** Overskirt, . Are WT <* - 7 


* Underskirt, } ‘ ° 50 
‘* Undergarments, apiece, . ° + 50 
Dress, ° ° e ° 60 
ev é ° ° . o 2 
Cloak, . ° . ° e 60 
Apron, ° . e ° . go 
Undergarments, apiece, e é 25 
Suit, ‘ ° ° ° - 60 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress made of:gendarme green 
china crape; the skirt is edged with a ruche of 
white satin, the front is wrinkled across with long 
train in the back. Bodice pleated in front made 
heart-shape with white lace filling in the opening, 
paniers of white satin trimmed with lace, and sashes 
coming down each side, fastened by a rosette. 

Fig. 2,—Waiking dress of steel color cashmere; 
the underskirt is trimmed with a side plaiting. 
The overskirt is long, with double box plait at 
each side, finished at the waist and end with em- 
broidery. Pointed bodice embroidered, also cuffs 
upon the sleeves. Straw hat trimmed with feath- 
ers and damassé, 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress made of brown silk and 
embroidered camel’s hair. The underskirt is of 
the silk, the front formed of pointed pieces trimmed 
with fringe, and laid in folds. The skirtin the back 
is trimmed with plaitings, one of which also extends 
around the front. Bodice of the cream color cash- 
mere, with embroidered flowers upon it, made 





pointed in front, long in the back, cuffs. and call 
wi 


of the browm silk. cra felt hat trimmed 
brown velvet, feathers and flowers, ae 
Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of two shadeso Mi 
silk and moiré ; the frontof the underskirt.ig nog 
the back is box plaited. The bodice Paniers ap4 
back drapery are of the moiré; with Sash of the 
plain silk. Straw hat trimmed withthe (WO shades 
of feathers. : 
Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of ving 
albatross ; the front of the skirt is composed of 
plaitings of the two shades, the back is a scat 
drapery. Panier bodice with shirred piece back 
and front and sleeves of the darker shade, Straw 
hat’trimmed with a wreath of flowers, {3 
Fig. 6.—Dress for child of seven years, 
two shades of pink cashmere. The skirt is 
with sash of the darker shade, pointed | 
trimmed with the shade of the sash, also 
same. Straw hat trimmed with the same sh 
of ribbon as dress and flowers. afk 


oe 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, ° 
Fig. 1.—House dress for lady, made of brow 
cashmere and satin, The underskirt is of 
alternate plaits of the two materials. ge 
bodice made of the cashmere, embroidered ay 
beaded. A scarf of fancy material is knotted 
the back. a 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume, made of checkedsi 
and Spanish lace. The skirt’ is trimmed with, 
row of lace around the edge, and rows of lace wp 
the left side. The overdress is a square 
open on the left side to display the flounces; itis 
trimmed with lace. Full drapery at the back, 
pointed bodice trimmed with lace. Straw hi 
trimmed with satin surah, 

“Fig. 3.—Bow for the,neck made of China crape, 
trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 4.—Morning cap of lace and satin, trimmed 
with. roses. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress, made of pink nun’syeil 
ing ; the skirt is trimmed .in front with box plaitel 
ruffles, the back with drapery, paniers, poiniel 
bodice, trimmed with lace and satin ribbon bom 

Fig. 6.—House dress for lady, made. of plain 
and chiné goods, navy blue and silver, |The skit 
is of navy blue, plaited lengthwise... The upper 
part of bodice and cape..upon the sleeves area 
the plain; the lower part of sleeves, peasant wait 
and drapery, are of the chiné goods. 

Fig. 7.—Dressing sacque, made of maize surah; 
gathered upon the shoulders; it. is, trimmel 
with alencon lace, which descends in front a 
spirale, a maize satin bow fastens the neck, , 

Fig. 8.—Dress for child of two years, maded 
navy blue linen; it is box plaited from, the net 
down, has a collar and short sleeves of white em 
broidery, and is fastened around the waist/bjs 
broad sash. } We 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of lady: 
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———— = 
jacket, made of pale pink or blue foulard, 
cae white lace. The fronts are loose, 
god held in place by a ribbon band; the back is 
at the waist, and, forms a full basque, or- 

d with ;a bow. 
Fig. 11.—Fraise of muslin and mauresque lace, 

irl of twelve years. 
Figs. 12 and 1 3.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of three years, made of gray cashmere; 
skirt is trimmed with two pleatings, the neck; 
front, and back of waist, and cuffs, are gauged. A 
satin ribbon is fastened at the sides, and tied in the 


es 14.—Walking costume for lady; the dress 
is made of striped gray and black silk, trimmed 
with the same material. The mantle fits the fig- 
yre closely, and is made of corded silk, trimmed 
with a flounce of Spanish lace, with oval medal- 
lions of either black or iridescent beading heading 
it, A bow of watered ribbon at the back of the 
mantle, and a thick coquillé ruche of lace around 
the neek. Bonnet of black beaded lace, trimmed 
with colored roses. 

Fig. 15.—Carriage parasol, covered with pink 
sik, trimmed with Breton lace flounces, and pink 
moiré bows. Orange-wood stick. 

Fig. 16.— Carriage parasol of cream surah, 
trimmed with Spanish lace. A garland of roses 
fstened with a faille bow, and laurel-wood stick. 

Fig. 17-—Child’s leather belt fastened with a 
cat's head. 

Figs, 18nd 19,—-Front and back view of lady’s 
cloak made of black silk ; the fronts and sleeves are 
trimmed. with wide folds of moire, the neck is 
githered, and can be covered over with a collar 
or not as fancy dictates.. ‘The back is plaited 
down. to the. waist and. finished with ribbon loops 
and ends. Hat of beaded silk trimmed with lace 
and feathers. 

Fig. 20,—Autumn wrap made of camel’s hair 
trimmed with striped velvet, and chenille fringe. 

Fig. 21.—Surah chemise made of pale pink 
and trimmed with valenciennes lace of two widths. 
Itis princess in shape, the top pointed and trimmed 
with lace, also the edge of the hem, 

Fig. 22. Lagy’s night dress, made of nansook 
muslin; the neck is shirred, also at the waist and 
wists, It is trimmed with lace and insertion. 

Fig; 23.—Dress for child of one year; the bodice 
consists of tucked nansook and insertion, the skirt 
of two embroidered ruffles. 

Fig. 24.—Infant’s embroidered bib, made of 
tansook muslin, lined with a thicker muslin, and 
embroidered, 

Fig. 25,—Stays for a child, made of white jean, 
with,cords inserted at intervals; gores are let in 
onthe hips, The back fastens with linen buttons. 

Figs. 26, and 27,—Front and back view of Paris 
redingote, made of dark bottle-green cloth, with a 
vest ofcream-color satin. The fronts are double 
bressted, and have coat-shaped revers. The back 





is ornamented with buttons, a small pocket on the 
left side of the chest. This at present is thought 
will be the most popular outdoor garment for au- 
tumn and winter, 

Figs. 28 and 30.-—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of five years, made of turkey red _cot- 
ton; the skirt is kilted, the front and back of bod- 
ice have box plaits in them, collar square in back, 
pointed in front, trimmed with Irish guipure ; sash 
made of the material, and trimmed to correspond 
with collar. Straw hat trimmed with long feathers. 

Fig. 29.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of 
pink cashmere. The underskirt is kilted; the 
bodice and overdress are in one, shirred back and 
front, trimmed with lace; deep sailor collar, 
trimmed with lace, cuffs to match. Bonnet of 
cream-color silk, shirred and trimmed with feath- 
ers. 

Figs, 31 and 34.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of six years, made of beige-color .camel’s 
hair; it is made tightly gored, with box plaits un- 
derneath in the back, a belt fastened around the 
waist. Double breasted, deep coilar and cuffs, 
trimmed with muslin embroidery. 

Fig. 32.—Dress for child of three years, made 
of white nansook, shirred at the waist and neck, 
and trimmed with torchon lace, 

Fig. 33.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of 
cream-color albatross, The skirt is trimmed with 
two side pleated ruffles, edged with lace. The 
polonaise is plain, trimmed to correspond with 
pockets, collar and cuffs. Bonnet of straw, with 
cardinal silk cgown and bow trimming it. 

The diagram pattern is for an autumn mantle 
fora lady. It can be made of satin soleil, cash- 
mere, sicilienne, or damassé, and the trimming be 
either Spanish lace, marabouts or chenille, and 
jetted fringe. The pattern consists of four pieces 
—the front, half of back, under part of sleeve, and 
half of collar. The back is draped, and a moiré 
bow is added. 


CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Although this is the first month of autumn, but 
little is decided in the way of fashions until next 
month, when the votaries of fashion commence re- 
turning from the mountains and other summer re- 
sorts. We, who are behind the scenes, will give 
our readers some few hints about what they may 
expect to purchase for the coming season, Self 
colors it is said will be used in preference to fig- 
ures, In the way of trimmings, it is predicted 
that the reign of embroidery has only just. begun, 
and that it will be used in greater profusion than 
at present, for trimming woollen dresses. Polka 
dots will be enlarged to great balls that resemble 
embroidery, though they are wrought by machin- 
ery. These balls are shaded with a deep hue, like 
a shadow, in the lower part; and, though most 
often of a darker tint than the surface of the 
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dress, are also in different shades, contrasting with 
the dark color of the ground. The “plumetis” 
or feathery chenille embroidery introduced the 
past summer in nuns’ veiling, will also be repeated 
in camel’s hair and in other woollen fabrics that 
are not twilled. 

For silks, gros-grains and heavy taffetas are sug- 
gested, instead of the satin lustrous goods that 
have ‘been worn during the past three years; the 
latter, however, will by no means go out of fash- 
ion. ‘Taffeta silks have been the favorite of ‘the 
past summer season with Parisiennes, and will 
probably be in vogue here for the autumn and 
winter. The checked taffeta is preferred by the 
French modistes to the twilled Louisines that 
have been so much used heré; they are used in 
“gingham checks” that combine olive, dark-red, 
blue, etc. The chiné taffeta is also a favorite 
choice at present in Paris, but has not met with as 
much favor here as the softer chiné. Surahs 
are shown in dark maroon, green, or blue 
grounds, strewn with creamy tea roses, or with 
pale-blue ‘or salmon-pink grounds, strewn’ with 
rose buds or forget-me-nots for evening wear. 
About brocades, opinions differ. Some merchants 
Say there will not be the slightest demand for 
them, and have not ordered them among their 
goods; while others—especially those who cater 
to gay tastes—have ordered them at the Lyons 
factories for their customers who like showy 
things, and are sure to object to plain colors. 
Of one fact we may rest assured—there has been 
too many brocades worn in the pas@two seasons to 
allow of their being entirely discarded the present 
season. 

A novelty in an ulster is single breasted, braided 
down the front. The cuffs and pocket flaps are 
arranged in kilt plaits, often of a color that con- 
trasts with the rest of the garment, while at the 
back ample space is allowed for the crinoline by 
the introduction of a series of longitudinal kilt 
plaitings, over which the back. seams of the bodice 
form two points. There is no seam up the back, 
and the coat has a very dressy appearance. 
Mantles for early fall wear are chiefly black, and 
are shorter than those worn last winter; they are 
trimmed with a profusion of lace and jet. Many 
have sleeves of jetted lace put over the material 
of the garments, which are like all mantle sleeves 
just now, put in very high upon the shoulder, 
some being gathered so as to form an epaulette. 
Short coats of silk and brocade, made double 
breasted, with handsome buttons, but no trimming, 
are fashionable, and are more useful garments, as 
they can. be worn,with any dress. 

Black costumes are very useful at this time of 
year—the weather being changeable. The most 
dressy omnes are made of gros-grain and watered 
silk combined, the trimming being embroidery upon 
the grosgrain. Other costly black dresses have a 
plush. skirt, moiré bodice and satin trimming. The 


‘also fashionable. 





more useful black costumes’ are made of @ eal 
mation of cashmere and taffeta or moiré, the trin, 
ming being open’ embroidery sewn on the’ 
mere. We are happy to say ‘that’ shor 
remain in vogue, but the newet ‘are decidedy 
wider than in the past summer, on ACCOURE OF ithe 
adoption to a certain extent-of crinoline,’ 

gores are now very broad—all the fullness js ; 

in three or four inches across the back of the 
the front gore has darts at’ the top, ‘so that the 
smallest gathers are dispensed with there, The 
arrangement of the backs of skirts ‘is; 

steel springs are placed in casings across 
and tied to form hoops ‘curving outwards; this ty. 
ing is contrived with elastic bands and tapes, The 
object of such a contrivance is to’ keep the shin 
bouffant, and to prevent it from clinging to the 
figure. The old-fashioned pointed bodice jy 
again been revived; there is a shatp peak back 
and front, well hollowed out on the hips, and the 
edge finished with’ a frill of embroidery or lie: 
the bodice is thickly whaleboned, and in most cass 
there is a pointed plastron back and front) The 
collar in some casés-is high and standing, 'whileip 
others it is turned over and pleated, even whe 
made of plush or velvet. Gathered sleeves, whigh 
have been quite popular this summer, are disap. 
pearing; most probably because winter materisk 
are too thick to’ be used plentifully about the arms, 
but on the revived plain sleeve the inside cuffs 
always folded or gathered. 

Gloves are shown im endless variety, The 
Swedish gloves havé fiow two runnings of ribbon 
passed in and out at'@istances up the atni, tied ia 
small bows, with a tiny cluster of flowers) The 
bows are up the back of the armi, and there ue 
usually four small floral clusters. ‘The sleevéste 
ing usually so short, gloves are worn to the length 
of sixteen to eighteen buttons, and somite ate even 
longer. Black kid gloves are occasionally om. 
mented up the back with real bullion work, ia 
mixed patterns. ‘Thecavalier glove is fashionable 
for tennis party wear, and also for driving, Its 
a copy of the large gauntletted glove worn by the 
military, and can be had in white and two sliaits 
of tan and chevrette. Another glove called the 
Italian is having ‘a great success; it is made of si 
pliable kid in tan shades, but dressed; has no’bit 
tons, though long, ard fits the arm well; it i 
dressy-looking, and would wear out many of the 
gants du Suéde. 

Among new fancy jewels we notice olive-shapel 
headed pins of cut jet, and negro’s head’ pins d 
carved ebony. Combs with cut jet- headings at 
The brooch, some time given up, 
appears once more as an adjunct to the toilet; only 
it has changed its place. ‘It used to be wort inthe 
middle of the bodice at the throat ; nowt isidlways 
placed at the left side, where it is: meant to 
a fold of lace, a bit of ribbon, a stem ofa flower, 
and soon. Very pretty new brooches are i’the 
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Smaissance style, formed of plates of nickel joined 

by gold rings; a blue stone of lapis lazuli 
is placed in the centre of each plate. Bracelets 
are made to match. A useful novelty for holding 
the large corsage bouquets that are now fashionable 
is called the bouquet pin, and consists of a plain bar 
of gold or of. silver protruding in the middle to make 
room for the stems of the flowers, and attached to 
the dress by a pin and clasp like that of any other 
brooch. ‘Colored silver pins are liked with morn- 
ing and traveling toilets. These are usually in 
floral patterns, or representing a bunch of autumn 
leaves, and the silver is colored by acids to repre- 
sent the dark shades of roses and foliage. The 
wild roses, catkins, and maple clusters are admira- 
bly done, as are also sunflowers. 

Designs of catkins and reeds made of black silk 
braid for trimming panels of cloth dresses are simi- 
lar to those used for decorating table scarfs and 
other draperies. We-noticed a pretty embroidered 
costume that is worthy of note. The material was 
camel’s hair, and the color a dark peacock blue. 
At the bottom of the short skirt was a thick ruche 
of the material, with another of satin of the same 
color. In the centre, and above this, came the 
embroidery, 2 wreath of yellow. jasmine, with 
bronzed leaves; and over this came again a short 
tunic of folds of the material, gathered under an 
embroidered band in front, and formed into a large 
bow behind, the ends of which were embroidered 
and reached the trimming at the bottom of the 
skirt. The bodice was a coat one, with just a 
spray of the flowers worked at the corners of the 
basques‘ and upon the revers which opened over 
adrawn vest of satin. The sleeves were of satin 
drawn the entire length, and the bonnet was also 


. ofsatin, with one long feather of the same color. 


Another dress pretty for very light mourning had 
an underskirt of dark silver-gray satin, trimmed in 
front on the edge with a ruche of satin mixed black 
and gray, and above that all that was visible was 
covered with loopsof jet and steel beads, which 
had a brilliant effect. Pointed bodice, paniers, 
and train were made of satin of thesame color, bro- 
caded with moiré flowers of a lightershade, The 
train had a narrow ruche only as trimming, and 
the’ paniérs a fringe of steel and jet, while the 
bodice was without any adornment save a large 
Elizabethan collar lined with plain satin, edged 


with jet and steel beads, which started from the 


Comers of the square-cut opening at the neck. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Lucheon parties and teas, so fashionable durin 
the past winter, are extremely fashionable this 
menth given in the open air; round tables holding 
twinty-eight, at which the company seated can see 
ea:hother, and “ talk across,” are a new feature. 
The table is brought in two pieces, by the caterer, 
and fastened together at the house. It is then laid 
on top of the ordinary extension table, and covered 
with ¢ red cloth, Over this, is thrown one of the 
tw ‘open-work, momie-cloth table covers, or a 








Dresden-made cloth, criss-crossed, with open in- 
sertion of lace or embroidery. This allows the 
red to show through the interstices, and has a 
beautiful-effect, such as we see in the pictures of 
banquets by Gerome and Vibert, who devote much 
attention to elaborate table-cloths in their pictures. 
The table is set with elegant china, silverware, 
and flowers—magnificent flowers as a center piece, 
also a bouquet for each lady, with a long ribbon at- 
tached; om which is painted her name in full, with 
little reticules of silk highly ornamented, containing 
bonbons,. and’ oftem little fans. or little Japanese 
caskets, also holding bonbons, are added;, These 
ifts are to be taken home, ang are laid at each plate. 
or luncheon, oysters on the half shell, followed by 
bouillon, are served, then crab or lobstér cro- 
quettes, sweetbreads, filet de boeuf, mushrooms on 
toast, or kindred luxuries, salad and cheese, fol- 
lowed, by delicious creams of all flavors, which is 
served in little pink slippers, or boats, or roses, 
made of china, These are sometimes given to the 
guests, as well as the fans and bouquets ; they haye 
to. be taken out and washed first, however, and 
brought back. Fruits that are in season—or 
rather we should say out of season—follow ; for 
the more difficult’ they are to obtain, the more 
they are sought after; and between ladies who are 
in society, it becomes a matter of much rivalry to 
see who can procure the greatest delicacies in the 
way of fruits. At the present season it 1s to get 
the finest peaches, hot-house grapes and pears, as 
it is an intermediate season, when no special fruit 
is a luxury, as many are in winter. Coffée is 
served last, and can be served before or afier the 
guests leave the table. Whether the meal is 
luncheon or tea, the table is equally pretty in the 
way of decoration, The bill of fare for tea is 
much more simple, nothing but, tea, cake and 
sandwiches being usually given; in the summer 
fruit can be added if desired, but it is not consid- 
ered necessary. If an elaborate luncheon is given, 
the meal really becomes a dinner in the middle of 
the day, and is very luxurious. It usually occu- 
pies from two to two and a half hours, and. ladies 
vie with each other as to who shall give the hand- 
somest favors and. flowers. Baskets filled with 
rare flowers are given; as soon as the cool weather 
comes field flowers, clovers, daisies, lilies of the 
valley, grasses and daffodils, are considered the 
height of luxury. However, it must be observed 
that the splendid roses of the present, Jacque- 
minot, Cornelia Cook, Marshal Neil and Glorie de 
Paris, are very favorite offerings. ‘At one luncheon 
a lady offered the old-fashioned palm-leaf fan (no 
longer old-fashioned, but now profusely orna- 
mented for all occasions and uses), with roses 
fastened on the flat surface. Every flirt of the fan 
brought a breeze laden with perfume. Bands are 
stationed at a short distance, hidden by foliage to 
play, so that every sense is gratified. Walking 
costumes are worn, but they are of the most dainty 
styles and materials; the bonnets are equally 
pretty, At this season white costumes are. very 
popular, either made of veiling, albatross, muslin, 
pongee, or Canton ¢repe. They can be simply 
trimmed with the same or with lace and em- 
broidery. It is not, however, necessary to get a 
costume for any special entertainment—the hand- 
somest short costume in your wardrobe that can 
be worn with a bonnet, is all that is required. 
FASHION, 
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Oyster CROQUETTES. 
dngrédients.—Half pint of oysters, 

Half oat of pc tree veal, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

Three tablespoonfuls cracker crumbs, 

Yolks of two eggs, 

Tablespoonful onion juice. 
Chop the oysters and veal very fine, soak the 
cracker crumbs in the oyster liquor till swollen; 
then mix in the butter, yolks of eggs and the onion 
juice, or the latter may be omitted; form into egg 
shape, and dip in egg and cracker crumbs, and 
fry in hot fat; melt the butter before adding. 


SWEETBREAD SANTI. 


Ingredients.—One boiled sweetbread, 

Salt and pepper, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

Tablespoonful flour. 
Have the sweetbread well boiled, split and cut in 
four pieces, season with salt and pepper; put the 
butter in a small frying pan, and dredge in the 
flour; when hot put in the sweetbreads, turn them 
constantly till they are a light brown—it will take 
only a few moments; serve with tomato sauce. 


ToaD IN THE Hote. 
- Ingredients.—One pound of steak, 

One pint of milk, 

One cup of flour, 

One egg, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cut the steak in small pieces, beat the egg very 
light, add the milk and half teaspoonful salt; pour 
this very gradually on the flour, beating it smooth; 
butter your baking dish, and in it place the meat 
—season well, and pour on the batter; bake an 
hour in a moderate oven, Mutton or lamb can be 
used in place of steak. This is an English dish, 
and an excellent:one in spite of its disagreeable 
name. 


PICKLED OYSTERS. 

Ingredients.—Large oysters, 

Salt and pepper, 

Mace and cloves, 

Wine, 
: Vinegar. 
Select large fresh oysters; put them on the fire; 
let them simmer till the gills shrivel, then pick 
them carefully from the liquor—to take off any 
bits of shell; strain the liquor, and put it to boil, 
with a little salt, a few whole peppers and cloves, 
and a pinch of mace; when sufficiently strong of 
spice, add to one quart of the liquor half pint of 
wine, and the same of vinegar; when nearly cold, 
pour this on the oysters,—have the liquor to cover 
the oysters, and keep them in a cool place. 





CHICKEN A LA REINE, 
Ingredients.—One pair of chickens, 

Quarter Ib. of salt pork, 

Two slices of carrot, 

One onion, 

Two quarts of white stock, 

Herbs, 
Prepare the chickens as for roasting, dredge with 
flour, salt and pepper; cut the pork in slices, and 
put part on the bottom of a deep stew-pan with 
the carrot and onion cut fine; stir these over the 
fire till they are cooked a little, then put in the 
chicken and pork. Put the pan in a hot oven fy 
twenty minutes, add the stock, and a pinch of 
herbs ; dredge the chicken well with flour, cover 
the pan and return it to the oven; taste 
fifteen minutes, and when cooked one hour, tum 
the chickens, and cook another hour; then serye, 


Ecc BALLS. 
Ingredients.—Four fresh eggs, 
Teaspoonful of salt, 
A pinch of pepper, 
White of one raw egg, 
Flour, 
Butter. 

Boil the eggs ten minutes, drop them: in eal 
water; when cool take out the yolks and pound 
them to a paste. Then mix the salt, pepper and 
the white of the raw egg. Formin balls aboutthe 
size of a walnut, roll them in flour, and fry in but 
ter. Be careful not to burn them, | Serve fo 
breakfast with fried ham. 


GREEN Corn Soup, 
Ingredients.—One pint of grated corn, 

One quart of milk, 

One pint of hot water, 

Tablespoonful of flour, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Salt and pepper, 

One small onion, 

Cook the corn in the boiling water half an hour, 
Boil the onion and milk together a few minutes 
Braid the flour and butter together with»a few 
spoonfuls of the hot milk. When perfectly smooth 
stir it into the rest of the milk and cook a fewmin 
utes. Take out the onion and add the tom 
Season with salt and pepper, and serve hot. 


PICKLED PEARS. 


Ingredients.—One quart of vinegar, 

Three pounds of sugar, 

Cloves, mace, and allspice, ye 
Take large ripe (but not mellow) pears, take of 
the skins, and put a few whole cloves in them; 
put the vinegar, sugar, and spices, on the fie, and 
when the sugar is wholly dissolved, put in the 
pears, and let them boil slowly till quite soft, 
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CoFFEE CAKE. 


Ingredients, —One cup of sugar, 
One cup of butter, 
One cup of molasses, 
One cup of cold coffee, 
Teaspoonful of soda, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cloves, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
Five caps of flour, 
One pound of raisins. 
Beat butter and sugar together, add molasses, 
then the coffee with. soda dissolved in it; then 
ec fruit and flour. This makes two moderate 


sized loaves. Bake one hour. 


SNOW-FLAKE CAKE, 
ingredient _—Half cup of sugar, 
f Butter ne of a egg, 
Cup of sweet milk, 
Two and a half cups of flour, 
Two teaspoonfals of cream tartar, 
Teaspoonful of soda, 
Salt. 

Beat the egg and mix with the milk. Add 
sugar, a pinch of salt, stir cream of tartar in the 
four, add it, and lastly the soda dissolved in a lit- 
tle hot water, and stir well together ;, bake in shal- 
low pans, and serve hot for tea, eaten with butter. 


ToMATO Soup. 
Ingredients —Half peck of ripe tomatoes, 


Pint of water, 

Two quarts of veal or mutton broth, 

Stale bread, 

Onions, 

Herbs and seasoning. 
Stew the tomatoes slowly in a pint of water, strain 
them; add the broth, moisten with water enough 
sale bread to thicken the soup—first rubbing it 
through a coarse sieve, fry the onions—it depends 
on one’s taste as to quantity; add them with the 
herbs and seasoning, boil up well, strain, and send 
to the table hot. 


e LOAF CAKE, 


Ingredients.—One and a half pounds of flour, 

One pound of sugar, 

Half pound of butter, 

Five eggs, 

Cup of milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

One pound of raisins, 

Half pound of currants and citron, 

Glass of wine and brandy, 

Spice. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the 
well-beaten eggs, dissolve soda in milk, add _rais- 
ins stoned and cut, currants, slices. of citron, 
blanched almonds, if you like, wine, brandy, 
wpice to taste, and lastly flour.# Mix all thor- 


oughly together; bake in loaves or deep pans 
shout two and a half hours. Very nice cake, and 


keeps well, 





Sopa CRACKER PIE. 
Ingredients—Three soda crackers, 

Eight tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Two lemons, 

Two tablespoonfuls of corn starch. 
Pour boiling water on the crackers, and soak them 
till soft; add the sugar, eggs well beaten—the 
whites and yolks separately—the juice of the 
lemons, and the grated rind; then stir in care- 
fully the corn starch. Bake ina deep plate with 
puff paste. iM 

CREAM TEA CAKEs, 

Ingredients. —One ‘quart of flour, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

One pint of sour cream, 

Half teacup of melted butter, 

Half teaspoonful of soda, 

Spoonful of het water. 
Dissolve the soda in the hot water, stir in the 
sour cream, add_butter,,salt and flour; mix lightly, 
and mould in small cakes. Bake in buttered 
tins, Eaten hot, with ‘butter, are very delicate 
and nice. 

Sorr GINGERBREAD. 
Ingredients.—One teacup of molasses, 

One cup of cream, 

‘ Two eggs, 

Teaspoonful of ginger, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Little salt, 

Flour. 
Mix the cream and molasses together, add eggs 
well-beaten, then ginger, salt, and soda dissolved 
in a little hot water; then flour enough to make it 
as stiff as pound cake. Bake in rather deep pans, 
in a quick oven. 


Deicious TOASTED CHEESE. 

Ingredients.—Two ounces of cheese, 

One gill of mik, 

Yolk of one egg. 
Cut nice green cheese in thin slices, put it in ‘a stew 
pan, with the milk; simmer it on the fire till -the 
cheese is quite dissolved, then take it from the fire 
and pour it in a shallow dish; ‘when cooled a little, 
add the yolk of a well-beaten egg, then place it 
before the fire to brown. Serve very hot, with 
toasted bread—a delicious relish. 


CoRN AND CHICKEN. 
Ingredients.—Y oung chicken, 

One quart of milk, 

Qne dozen ears.of. corn, 

Butter, 

Salt.and pepper. 
Prepare the chicken as fgy fricassee, by carefully 
removing the entrails, washing it thoroughly, and 
cufting it in pieces. Fry it a light brown ina 
little butter, add the milk,’and the corn cut from 
the cobs. Season this with salt and pepper, 
and ‘cook it slowly for half an hour. Serve it hot, 
with toast or bread fried in hot fat. 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 
CRYSTAL PUZZLE. 

The words forming the following figure all be- 
gin and end with the same letter. The short 
words are each composed of four letters, and the 
long words of ten letters. 


os 


* 
+ of 


+ 
fb bk pobob bb ob 


a 


alle le ae Whe ole oe oe oe 
* 


+ ~~ 
PERE EE EE 


», F 
* x + 

The three long lines of the crystal are com- 
posed of words signifying: An ancient exhibition 
of military skill; equal to; @ nautical term often 
used to express splendid or elevated. The short 
lines may be defined: 1. A portable lodge. 
2. Acid or sharp. 3. Nice perception. 4. To 
incline. 5. Tight. 6. The original words of an 
author quoted as the subject of discourse. 

SIX-POINTED STAR, 

In the following figure the numbers represent 
letters which, read consecutively, present the 
name of a contributor to this magazine. 


2 3 4 6 
6 7 
8 wu 
12 
4 7: 6, 2),8,9: To grind with violence. 3, 5, 
10, 3: A famous American river. 1, 12, 11: 


Misfortune or disease. 
TOP PUZZLE. 
The central line reading downwards contains 
nine letters, and is always used to express nine, 
but really means seven. 


se ie a 
ee ae 
F bk 
6b Ob EE Fe 
ebb bob ob pb oe 
le ie ie oe ae oe 
oe alle ae ae 2 
+ +b 
* 


The words reading across mean: Custom; an 
enclosure; to imitate; the act of reckoning; 
without sound; the highest order of animals; a 
brown pigment; a number; while the extreme 
point is an absolutely essential portion of a riot. 





DIAMOND. 
The words are repeated both downwards am 
across, 


* + 


ik 
tek + bok 
be ae 


1. Is important to every joke and jest, > Ia 
river of Portugal. 3. A distinguished trays 
that has recently visited this country. 4 A famous 
musical composer. 5. A word of wonder, 


WORD SQUARE, 


The words read the same. downwards and 
across : 


bh ob 


ee wie 
ok he 
tok ke 


1. One of a number, considered 
from the rest. 2. A continuous pain, 3 To 
burn partially. 4. An adverb denoting place, 

LINKED DIAMONDS. 

My whole is a resting-place upon a journey, and 
conveys by a good, plain English term a name 
which should displace a popular misnomer bo. 
rowed from abroad. The lines read across," 


+ 
oe 
tok b bE 
ob bb 
bb bE 
tet 
+ 


* 
eo 
hb kok 
Fb bbe 
i oe i 9 


FIRST DIAMOND. | 

1. A kingly letter, 2. The, food of cattle 
3. The hope of our country, 4. Those who g 
down to the sea in ships. 5. What my fair reade 
probably did yesterday. 6. A road. 7. Thee 
of that road. 

SECOND DIAMOND. 

1. The extreme of sweetness. 2. The dirty 
abode of a dirty animal. 3. A great fright ark 
long period of time. 5. A very common | 
vegetable. 6, Is always present, and the lasts 
always at its head. 

TRANSFORMATION. 

Remove but a single letter from the onlyabole 
of perfect earthly happiness, and find the hiding 


place of sin and misery. 


QrFsesFs<e BESS SR EBB EVER ERB Be ae ere k kB ews 





STEREEESTE SRETERERSERS 





2 Isa 
trayeler 
A famons 


urds and 


mey, and 
1 @ ame 
mer bor- 


The dirty 


mr 


he last 


nly aba 
1 hiding 
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GAMES. 


AN ART AUCTION, 


This game can be readily elaborated so as to 


farnish, an. entertainment for one of. those. very 
pleasant and informal social gatherings now so 

, in which the company, divided into 
bands, alternately prepare some spectacle or 
amusement for the rest. While readily arranged 
as an impromptu, it can also by preparations of 
costumes, etc., be made decidedly effective, and 


. jg a pleasant and laughable variation upon the 


familiar wax-works exhibitions. If folding doors 
or a curtain can be used, the show can be ar- 

with greater effect, so that the audience 
suddenly behold a gallery of art in which living 
statues stand either grouped or in a semi-circle. 
The salesman or exhibitor can dilate upon his ad- 
mirable. collection in general terms, and then 
passing from one to another bespeak public ad- 
miration for the several statues, which should be 
placed in grotesque, absurd or inconvenient pos- 
tures, under express orders to preserve their 
gravity intact. A skillful salesman will become 
so enthusiestic as to require his attendants to 
wheel certain of the. statues into a better light, 
and the unlucky performers must allow themselves 


to be dragged, hoisted or pushed forwards, striv- 


ing at the same time to preserve the dignity of 
their statuesque deportment. Upon a glarihg 
failure to preserve the necessary propriety, the 
statue can be carried back in disgrace as un- 
worthy of the attention of the public. A merry 
band of school-girls have found much rich fun in 
this game during the recess of a rainy day, and 
keen pleasure in the absurd incidental travesties 
of history and mythology. 


BLUNDERING BIOGRAPHIES 


Is.4 game suited to the entertainment of a sgcial 
party of persons of various ages. The leader 
should assume his office by giving a lecture upon 


_ the uses of biography and the absolute necessity 


of sueh knowledge as a part of general education. 
Atthe conclusion of his useful remarks he should 
pass. around the circle, requesting each guest to 
name in a whisper that person in whose biography 
he is most interested. These names are written 
upon slips of paper either by the guests them- 
selves, or the leader, and collected in a basket. 
The leader can thea reassume his profound dis- 
course as introductory matter, and then with a 
burst of oratory demand the attention of the 
audience to the sublime eloquence of some one of 
the guests, This unfortunate person must in- 
stantly rise, and taking at hazard any of the 
names from. the basket, use it as a theme for his 
diseourse, The amount of sense or nonsense al- 
lowed to the occasion is decided by the leader, 
who can at will call upon another orator. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUGUST 
NUMBER. 
Portal Pussle. 


EqdeZaAnrrexse 
Cuz>roeneE 


AN AGEMENT 
A Monument. 


4 
a 
wn 


m4 


OQManA EPH tr> Zr ore zzy 
BSOrPOde RP ZHA RR ZAM UH ew 


An Edible Cross. 
Cc 
y* 
Cc 
PLUMS 


oOnmwe 


Enigma. 
Clamp. 
Reversal. 
Bard—drab, 
Abbreviation. 
Stage, stag, tag. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 


Is a scene from Sir Walter Scott’s. Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, and is one of the best of Mr. Darley’s 
exquisite designs, The sketch represents a well- 
remembered scene, described in chapter IV., vol. 
II., and needs no further comment at our hands, 
The Lapy’s Book is the only magazine which 
gives steel plates from original drawings. 


OUR. FASHIONS. 


The mammoth colored fashion plate has a va- 
riety of street costumes suitable for the autumn; 
also, an especially pretty evening dress. The 
fashion pages are replete with all the latest novel- 
ties in wraps, dresses, bonnets, children’s costumes, 
underclothing, etc. 

In the work department is given a pretty waste 
paper basket, a design for the present very fashion- 
able crochet trimming for ladies’ and children’s 
wear, and many other pretty trifles. 


The diagram, pattern is for an-extremely pretty 


autumn wrap for a lady. 


OUR CLUB RATES. 


Attention is called’ to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus for 1882, in the 
front part of the Lapy’s Book for this month. 
We submit the following simple method of getting 
a free copy, which any member of the family can 
accomplish with very little effort: Suppose you 
take this number of the Lapy’s Book, and show 
it to your friends, with the. purpose of getting a 
club of ten subscribers, Our price for this num- 
ber is $17. This makes the cost to you $1.70. 
Now offer it to your ten friends at $1.85 each, 
which will give you a profit of $1.50 on the ten 
names, and your own copy free into the bargain. 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price is 
$31.50, you could afford to let them have it at 
$1.80 each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.50 
and your own free copy into the bargain. Don’t 
you think a magazine as well known as GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book will find friends to join you in 
this effort? As a new volume started with the 
July number, this is a good time to start a 
club, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in inebriety, 


C. S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says «I Prescribed jt 
for a man who had used intoxicants to Excess fig 
fifteen years. He thinks it is of much benefit, 
him.” ah 





OUR BOOK TABLE, 


From W. S. GOTTESBEBGER, New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 
ELIANE, by Mme. Augustus Craven, 7 

lated from the French by Lady Georgiana 

lerton. 

A very clean, prettily-told, life-like story-of moq. 
ern French life. It is a love story ‘which’shows 
that happy matches are sometimes madé by the 
parents, and also that matches which’ thie parents 
of French families sometimes fail to take ap 
more happily made by the’ lovers who obey the 
promptings of their own hearts. Eliane, the her. 
ine, is a charming character. 


From T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia: 
A WOMAN’S PERILS, by Mrs, Jas.°C. Cook, 

This book tréats of the misfortunes of a beauti 
woman whose husband disappeared in the Lopes 
expedition against Cuba, The plot is ingenious, and 
the scenes are sometimes dramatic. The charac 
ters are well drawn, and though the author ip 
clines to a free use of adjectives, the style has a 
certain charm about it which keeps the reader 
interested. There is enough of the sensationalin 
the story to keep interest in it from flagging, 


from LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through E Clas 
ton & Co., Philadelphia : a 
BRIGHT DAYS IN THE OLD PLANTA 

TION TIME. 

We have read this book with a great deal of 
pleasure. It is a simple, truthful and nataral nar 
rative of plantation life in a#te-bellum days ; ant 
as those old-time pictures are fading fast away, we 
are glad that they should be preserved for future 
generations to enjoy. The presentation of negro 
dialect is correct and almost inimitable ;’ the con 
ception of negro character is very shrewd and true; 
and the constructive power displayed in the com 
position will surely ‘delight all wlto have an appre 
ciation of literary humor.’ The old ‘slave-owner 
will be moved as his memory wakes to the onee 
tender associations of master and servant, and his 
descendants will view it as one of the curiosities 
of a former civilization. All the sketches'of the 
series are most admirable. 
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from LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SociEry, Phila; : 

HILDA, OR GOD LEADETH, by Franz Hoff- 
man. Translated from the German by Miss 


M. P. Butcher. 
This is a new volume added to the well-known 


«Fatherland Series” published by this House, 
of which series we have frequently spoken in 
terms of deserved praise. Hilda teaches a beau- 
tiful lesson of faith in God’s providences to lead 
not only to happiness in thé present life, but also 
tothe winning of a bright crown in the life to come. 


From LUTHERAN PUBLICATION Socigty, Phila.: 
LUTHER AT WARTBURG AND COBURG, 
by the author of “ Fifty Years in the Lutheran 

Ministry.” 

Some of the striking points in the career of 
Martin Luther are gathered together in a contin- 
yous narrative, in a style which wili render their 
study a pleasant treat to all lovers of the great 
Reformer. A copious index of topics is given, 
which adds greatly to the value of this little book. 


THE BAKING POWDER WAR. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company is still 
making enemies among those who are manufac- 
turing and selling impure articles for leavening 
purposes (and their name is legion), and this fact 
shows that it is continuing its vigorous work in 
the interests of the public. This-company set out 
some time ago to expose the character, and so far 
as possible to break up the sale, of adulterated 
baking powders. Having found from an examin- 
ation of a number of specimens procured from 
grocers that they were generally of an inferior 
chdracter, some devoid of all leavening proper- 
tie, and many of them actually poisonous, it 
brought the matter before the public, denounced 
the makers by hame in the press and to the health 
authorities. The affair was speedily taken up by 
physicians, Boards of Health and Legislatures 
throughout the-country; cheniists were employed 
tomake scientific tests of the various powders in 
the market;-and the Government itself directed 
analyses to be made before it would purchase the 
supplies needed for army, navy and Indian uses. 
The result more than justified the charges so 
bolily made by the Royal Company. Not only 
wete the majority of Baking Powders in the mar- 
ket found to be largely adulterated, but many of 
them were ascertained to contain alum and°other 
poisonous ingredients to such an extent as to 
render them positively unsafe for use in human 
food. The information spread throughout. the 
country, and created a profound sensation. As a. 
result, many of these injurious mixtures: were 
driven out of the market, and the sale of all of 
them seriously interfered with. No occurrence of 
recentdate has been so far reaching as this in its 
beneficial influence upon the public health; and 
the boldness of the Royal Baking Powder Com. 
pany in the inauguration of such a warfare, and 








their energy-in carrying -it- forward with such im- 
portant results, were universally commented upon 
and appreciated. In making the charges they 
did not hesitate to enter into competition with 
every baking powder in the country, and it is a 
public satisfaction that in all the tests and analyses 
made, the Royal Baking Powder was placed at 
the head of thevlist, and declared by Boards of 
Health and by the Government chemists, Drs. 
Mott and Love, to be the superior of all others in 
strength, and absolutely pure and free from all in- 
ferior substances. 

In continuing this warfare against the adulter- 
ated food, more particularly the alum and other- 
wise impure and inferior baking powders which 
unscrupulous manufacturers are endeavoring to 
force upon the market in this locality, the Royal 
will doubtless meet with the old-time opposition 
and abuse. We are confident, however, that the 
public will also appreciate, as heretofore, both the 
object of the “alum men” and the action of the 
Royal Company, and award fall justice to the 
company that has so fearlessly stood up for its pro- 
tection from all such adventurers. 





A Devusive Hasit.—The habit of writing and 
reading late in the day and far into the night, 
“for the sake of quiet,” is one of the most mis- 
chievous to which a man of mind can addict him- 
self. The feeling of tranquillity which comes over 
the busy and active man about 10:30 or 11 o’clock 
ought not to be regarded as an incentive to work. 
It is, in fact, the effect of a lowering of vitality 
consequent on the exhaustion of the physical sense. 
Nature wants and calls for physiological rest. In- 
stead of complying with her reasonable demand, 
the night-worker hails the “feeling” of mental 
quiescence, mistakes it for clearness and acuteness, 
and whips the jaded orgaism with the will until 
it goes on working. What is the result?» Lame- 
diately, the accomplishment of ‘a task fairly well, 
but not half so well as ‘if it had been performed 
with the vigor of a refreshed brain working in 
health from proper sleep. Remotely, or later on, 
comes the penalty to be paid for unnatural exer- 
tion—that is, energy wrung from exhausted or 
weary nerve-centres under pressure. This penalty 
takes the form of “nervousness,” perhaps sleep- 
lessness, almost certainly some loss or depreciation 
of function in one or more of the“great organs con- 
cerned in nutrition. To relieve these maladies 
springing from this unexpected cause, the brain- 
worker very likely has-recourse-to the use. of 
stimulants—possibly alcoholic, or it may be simply 
tea or coffee. The sequel need not-be followed. 
Night work during student life and in after years 
is the fruitful cause of much unexplained, though 
by no means inexplicable suffering, for which ‘it 
is difficult, if not impossible to find a remedy. 
Surely morning is the time for work, when the 
body is rested, the brain relieved from its tension, 
and mind power at its best. 





GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
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ORNAMENTAL ITALIAN COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for GOpEy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The above design can be well built of frame 
weatherboarded, diagonally sheathed, and coy- 
ered with felt, The roof coyered with best 
quality No. 1 slate, best I, C. redipped tin gut- 
ters and conductors, connecting six inch terra 
cotta drain. Sink in kitchen; bath tub, water 


throughout; range and thirty gallon galvanied 
hot water boiler, heater, etc. The whole complete 
and ready for occupancy for the sum of four thor 
sand dollars. 

Hobbs & Son will send to any address, ont 
ceipt of $3.50, Hobbs’ Architecture, a book com 


closet in second floor; gas piping introduced | taining one hundred and twenty-three drawings 
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York Department.) 


(For description, see W 


DESIGIW FOR TOILET MAT. 
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Heard the Wee Bird Singing. 


GEORGE LINLEY. 
Moderato. : 


f 


~_— so. 
Se ¢ 6 Sre © e¢ 


1, Iheard a wee-bird 
2. He beard the wee bird 
8.We heard the wee bird 


singing, In my cham-ber as I lay, The case - mento - pen 
singing, For its notes were wond’rous clear, As if wed - ding bells were 
singing, Af-ter ma- ny years had flown, The true bells had been 


swinging, As morning woke the day, And the boughs around were 
ring-ing, Me - lo-di-ous tothe ear, And still it rang that 
ring-ing, And Wil-lie is my own, Oft stroll - ing thro’ the 


The above can be obtained in Sheet-music form, from Wm. H. BONER & CO. 
of 1102 Chestnut street, this city. Price, 35 cents. : 





I HEARD THE WEE BIRD SINGING. 





—— 
; ——— Wing ncaa oaoene ————— > 


twin - ing, Thebrightsunthro’them shin - ing, And I had longbe 
wee bird’ssong,Just like the bells,ding dong,din dong, While my heart to So A 
for - estglade, I mind himwhatthe wee bird said That morn whenhe no 


pin - ing, Formy Wil-lie, far a - way; WhenI heard’ that wee bird 
uick and strong I felt that he was near; Ah! he heard that wee bird 
ng-erstray’d,But flew to me _ a - lone; Ohl! we love that wee bird 


vall. 


singing, When I _ heard that wee bird sing-ing, wee bird, that 
singing, Ah! he heard that wee bird sing-ing, wee  Dird, that 
singing, Oh! we _ love that wee bird sing-ing, wee bird, that 


a tempo. 


wee bird, When I heard that wee bird sing-ing. 
wee bird, Ah! he heard that wee bird sing-ing. 
. Wee bird, Oh! we love that wee bird sing-ing. 








